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The Gist of It 


AS the Santa Barbara earthquake stirred the in- 

habitants of that city toward efforts to rebuild 
with integrity and beauty? Pearl Chase believes it has. 
She tells (p. 469) of the methodic organization of the 
different social agencies for relief service, and some- 
thing of plans for the new Santa Barbara. Miss Chase 
is secretary of the Community Arts Association, a 
society of unusual scope and great influence which has 
coordinated cultural activities in that city, providing a 
federation through which plans can be effectively pro- 
mulgated in this period of regeneration. ‘The story of 
the association will be told in a later issue of The 
Survey. 


Great Obsession “bedevils our industrial civiliza- 
A tion,’ writes Mr. Bruére, industrial editor of The 
Survey. It lies in the assumption of a necessary class 
war between Capital and Labor, an assumption as 
gratuitous as that of a necessary conflict between reli- 
gion and science, and equally befogging to clear thought. 
Is there a fresh concept of relationship which by push- 
ing aside the anti-union and anti-management obsessions 
can lead to better production and the better life? 
Mr. Bruére explores that question on p. 473. 


UDGE Florence E. Allen was elected to the Supreme 

Bench of Ohio in 1923, the first woman to be called 
to that high position. In speaking of the function of 
the court she once said “It not only interprets, but it 
actually makes and unmakes the law.” Here (p. 477) 
she offers us her ideas on what she feels to be the 
greatest need in law-making. 


HE worker. happy on the cool evening grasses of 

Central Park, romping in wild summer play, 
tranquil at the edge of the river, Harry Wickey gives us 
in a group of etchings drawn from his observation of 
the vivid life of the city (p. 479). 
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HIS year the maternal death rate for the United 

States is higher than that for every foreign country 
for which we had statistics, except Chile. Education of 
midwives is one way to change that humiliating fact. 
Samuel McCoy, whose article, Child Hearts, appeared 
in the November 1924 Graphic, tells how Virginia has 
trained her midwives, colored and white, until, as he 
says, they begin to think sanitation out for themselves. 


**T) RECURSORS, Initiators, Continuators, here is 

the elemental rhythm of progress; and in wave 
after wave of advance.” Patrick Geddes discourses (p. 
487) on the struggle of Lister and Pasteur, the conflict 
of old ideas against newer ones, and their history traced 
back through strata of thought. 


N his discussion of The Automobile in the Middle 

Ages (p. 493) Joseph K. Hart has something to say 
about the younger generation and the powerful influence 
of the automobile which- he says “has brought us at 
last and undeniably, a new but long promised world, a 
world in which our commendation and condemnation 
and mediaeval moralizing have no more than an anti- 
quarian interest.” And as for the younger generation, 
some of them are saying they “must make a moral 
order in harmony with the new universe of science and 
the machine.” Dr. Hart is in Europe this summer 
making a study of community and adult education. 


ARAH N. Cleghorn tells us what might happen if 
we could have “leisure of the heart” to construct 
beauty and song (p. 491). She thinks we need “not 
single persons separately released from their cages for 
a few minutes, but a communal holiday heart, a wide- 
spread blitheness that can concentrate together in some 
gay creative impulse and bloom into art.” Miss Cleg- 
horn’s verse and fiction—not least the biting quatrain 
about the working children who could “see the men at 
play”—have won her as many friends on the social 
work as on the literary side of the fence. She has been 
recently connected with the Manumit School for Work- 
ers at Pawling, N. Y. 


O Mr. Charles S. Bradway of Philadelphia the 

Survey offers its humble apologies for the error 
in its editorial en the Ellis College case (July 1, p. 402) 
whereby his name was published as Bradley. Charles 
Edwin Fox, former assistant district attorney -of 
Philadelphia, and prominent in welfare work in that 
city, and Stevens Hecksher, a former president of the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity have been 
associated with Mr. Bradway in these proceedings in 
open court, ordered by Judge Henderson to determine 
primarily whether the social agencies felt that there 
is a sufficient number of white fatherless girls eligible 
for entrance to Ellis College under the terms of the 
Foundation (that they be received before thirteen and 
discharged at the end of their seventeenth year, and be 
bona fide residents of Philadelphia or the four counties 
adjacent to the college) and to hear arguments as to 
the bearing of certain Pennsylvania statutes upon 
charitable surplus incomes. The Survey hopes to 
publish more of these proceedings, which according. to 
one social worker “ranked in importance and in their 
full significance with any that have been held before 
in a Pennsylvania court in a generation.” 
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From the original etching by Harry Wickey 


CENTRAL PARK 


Here and on pages 479-482, Harry Wickey pictures midsummer in the city 
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UFFS of white dust from the wall, a heaving 
shock, a roar and crash, then quiet. It was 
6:44 on Monday morning, June 29. Out 
of the rooming houses and small hotels on 
lower State Street—out of houses all over 
the city, too—people came pouring into the 
treets. But someone who saw the exodus on State Street 
was deeply impressed by the fact that hardly a child in the 
throng was walking. Big and little, they were in the arms 
of their parents. The instinct to protect the young would 
be satisfied with nothing less. 

From the moment that Santa Barbara shook, the city has 
been filled with the most wonderful spirit of unselfish help- 
fulness. A man at the power plant, struck though he was 
by a falling brick, pulled every switch; another at the same 
moment of shock, while the great tanks at the gas works 
were swaying so that water was thrown a hundred feet 
from their tops, toiled to shut off the gas mains with valves 
that had.not been closed for five years. So fire, the enemy 
more greatly to be feared than the rocking of the earth, 
and one that has followed every severe earthquake in close- 
built cities, was averted. 

Santa Barbara pulled herself together, literally, in a 
moment. Less than forty-five minutes after the quake the 
Red Cross had set up its headquarters tent in the City Hall 
Plaza, a couple of hundred feet from the table beside the 
City Hall (which stood intact) where city officials were 
already giving orders for patrolling the damaged business 
district and preparing messages for Los Angeles and San 
Francisco which would bring needed help. Within an hour 
a Stanford University student who happened to be also a 
commercial radio operator had salvaged enough apparatus 
from the store of a local dealer to set up a sending and 
receiving set in the middle of State Street. Listening in on 
passing ships and shore stations, he learned that Santa 
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Santa Barbara Resurgent 


By PEARL CHASE 


Barbara was the only city injured, and in spite of the limited 
range of his improvised apparatus he was able to get into 
communication with a tug through which a call for navy 
guard help—the first message out of the city—was relayed. 
Seven ships later stood by at the call of the city manager 
so that in case of fire their hose and pumps might be brought 
quickly into play. 

On the plaza a first-aid station was promptly put in 
service and a canteen began serving coffee and sandwiches 
to everyone. The American Legion and Naval Militia 
reported for patrol duty. Monday afternoon a relief unit 
from the Los Angeles Chapter of the Red Cross arrived in 
a special train given by the Southern Pacific. At nine the 
next morning the Red Cross Regional Director of Disaster 
Relief met the official representatives of the city’s social 
agencies—already grouped with the hospitals and public 
welfare department for team work in the Social Service 
Conference. The agencies pooled their service under the 
Red Cross director and districted the city, meeting daily to 
smooth out the flood of details as new plans were worked 
out. On their petition the mayor designated the Red Cross 
as the agency for home rehabilitation and relief of families 
caught in the disaster. 

Emergency relief was carried on for a week by means of 
mass distribution of food from canteens _as the principal 
activity. Light food and hot drinks were served twenty-four 
hours a day while the need lasted. The American Legion 
and Auxiliary established a canteen for its members and 
guards during the first few days. Shortly after, the Salva- 
tion Army began distributing food to those without means. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad placed free dining cars at 
the disposal of the emergency relief workers. There was 
little real need for clothes, as most of the homes were not 
completely destroyed, and many of those in hotels and 
apartment houses were able to salvage their personal effects 
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Peabody Stadium 


Everybody Welcome 
Free of Charge 


to Attend the Following Mption Picture Programs 


The first week 
brought a registra- 
tion of 394 fami- 
lies—a majority of 
those whose homes 


Tuesday and Wednesday, 8 p.m. 


“RACING LUCK” and “OUR GANG” COMEDY 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


Gp tr calcaer ter a suffered seriously. 
Home _ rehabilita- 
Rose Theatre tion awards are 


being granted on 
the basis of need, 
not loss, by a local 
advisory committee 
which makes its 
awards from the record of the case compiled by a trained 
worker, and accompanied by a recommendation of the Red 
Cross disaster relief unit. One of the greatest problems 
will be to help the 3,000 of Mexican birth or descent who 
make up a tenth of Santa Barbara’s citizens. Many of these 
families, among the poorest, suffered from flood when the 
Sheffield reservoir broke, as well as the earthquake. 

Every one who watched thosé breathless first days was 
struck by the courage and the community spirit which 
seemed to be universal. Even on the day of the quake the 
store-keepers who managed to open their shops or display 
their wares on little tables along the sidewalk—like booths 
at a*village fair—kept their prices at the normal level in 
spite of their difficulties and their uncertainty as to replenish- 
ing their stocks. The disaster yelief director from the 
Pacific headquarters of the Red Cross declared that he had 
never come into a like situation where there was such 
harmony and cooperation among the social agencies and 
other city groups. Thanks to pioneer adventures in com- 
munity living Santa Barbara had some unusual sesources 


in Co-operation with the City of Santa Barbara 


Metcalf’s Band Tonight 


SANTA BARBARA RESURGENT 


Santa Barbara took courage, and amused itself, 

by community gatherings of varied sort in the 

week that followed the quake. 

shown above is attending a union service of 

the churches in the Alameda. 

an advertisement which invited all comers to 
tree motion pictures 
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which were thrown into the en) 
gency. The Recreation Cen} 
for instance, which is sufficier)| 
unusual in normal times and wh) 
forms a real community foo 
had its information desk at we 
by eight o’clock after the she 
and served hundreds of peo. 
with its rest rooms and comf) 
stations. It housed emerger 
nurses, registered the tempors) 
addresses of doctors and dr 
stores, fed social workers in 
backyard canteen and served ~ 
a banking center. 

Santa Barbara is proud of t 
fact that at no time was it nec 
sary to impose martial law. 
squad of fifty policemen from L. 
Angeles served for two days at 
nights with the local force, aw 
after they left a detachment — 
United States Marines, place 
under command of the sherif 
helped in patrolling and in preven 
ing injury from debris. Le 
Angeles sent, too, a whole divisio 
of fire apparatus which helped t 
tear down a few tottering wall 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts wei 
busy everywhere. The Junior League manned a mote 
corps which distributed telegrams and long distane 
telephone calls during the first congested days; carrie 
messages between relief stations and social workers 
transported rations and relief orders for the rehabilitatio 
centers. 

Fine as are all the records of work done, none are fine 
than that of the Cottage Hospital. Of the other hospital: 
one was so injured that all its patients had to be taken t 
the Cottage Hospital, and the other was so shaken an 
damaged that it had to put the patients in tents on th 
grounds. Thus the Cottage Hospital had to care for 
double supply of patients as well as deal with the casualtie 
of the day. The nurses, at breakfast when the first quak 
came, set to work without any panic and brought all th 
patients out on the lawn. ‘They had made all their ow 
patients comfortable when the patients from the St. France: 
began to arrive. The responsibility of the medical supe: 
intendent was just doubled, but he proved himself worth 
of the occasion. When the nurses could pause a little in th 
middle of the morning they found time to smile at th 
picture of philosophic calm presented by a Chines 
patient sitting quietly on the lawn under a larg 
red umbrella. The neighbors who had beach umbrel 
las carried them in and soon all the patients wer 
sheltered from the sun. By evening their confidenc 
was quite restored and by nine, all the patients wer 
in bed indoors. The nursing sisters of St. Francis hospita 
who did heroic work in evacuating it at the time of th 
shock, have since then nursed many patients in thei 
homes, reopening a hospital also in the nurses’ build 
ing. The County Hospital is carrying on with the aid 
tents. 
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The crowd 
To the left is 


SANTA BARBARA RESURGENT 


Santa Barbara, which had made a notable beginning 
in community recreation—that story is to be told in a 
later issue of The Survey, did not forget to play in its week 
of confusion. On the Fourth of July, five days after the 
city shook first, a great crowd gathered in the Alameda, 
one of the most beautiful small parks in America, to hear 
stirring addresses from Rexwald Brown, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and Henry S. Pritchett, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation. There was a band concert 
and a quartette and soloist from Los Angeles. Most 
of the church buildings suffered heavily, but on Sunday 
there was a union service of the Protestant churches 
in the Alameda. Concerts by the city band have 
been given at frequent intervals. 

On Monday, the 6th, the Com- 
munity Arts Association com- 
mittees met to arrange for sum- 
mer activities with as many free 
events as can be planned. ‘The 
first was a street dance. A 
theater company quickly com- 
pleted an airdrome where two 
moving picture shows are given 
regularly each evening. For a 
while free moving pictures are 
being shown nightly at Peabody 
Stadium through the cooperation 
of the city, which furnishes the 
band, and a local theater. All 
organizations concerned in any 
way with recreation met on 


July 12 to discuss plans for the 
summer and early fall so that 
entertainment may be provided 
for all classes in all parts of the 
city with the most economical 
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The Recreation Center functioned normally after the earthquake and took on extra- 
ordinary service too, serving as bank quarters for a time, as headquarters for the motor 
corps, social workers’ conferences and a registration booth. Every bank reported largely 
increased deposits in the week just after the disaster 
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expenditure of money and effort. The Recreation Center 
provided for an immediate increase in the number of sum- 
mer playgrounds for children. Community sings are being 
held weekly—with a special one for the Spanish-speaking 
population. The Horse Show and Regatta are being planned 
as usual. And so the story of the courage and optimism 
of the people could be extended indefinitely. 


S soon as men met on the street after the shock they 
began to plan for the rebuilding of a more beautiful 

and more enduring Santa Barbara. A very large part of 
the buildings seriously damaged were old and out-of-date, 
though they stood on valuable land. The County Court 


This colorful sidewalk cafe was set 
up in time to serve an early lunch 
on the day of the earthquake, just 
beneath thetowering stage-house of 
the Lobero Theater ,the Community 
Arts Playhouse. The lawns of the 


building accommodated three 
banks, several lawyers’ offices, pho- 
tographers, and a Chinese shelter 


House and jail had long been 
outgrown, The Community Arts 
Association and those who co- 
operate with it have for four 
years been preaching insistently 
the gospel of architectural unity 
and fitness. As if to prove the 
practical as well as the esthetic 
values of the indigenous Cali- 
fornia architecture the buildings 
planned to conform with it 
remained intact—an unanswer- 
able argument in favor of the 
extension throughout the busi- 
ness district of a mode of build- 


ing which will make Santa 
Barbara unique on this con- 
tinent. 
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and creative freedom which has been maturing — 
so notably in the past years. The City Planning 
Commission has been given authority to employ ; 
experts to guide the whole task. The City © 
Council has appointed a Board of Review, 
three architects and two laymen, to cooperate 
with the Building Department set up recently 
under a new building ordinance. The Com-~ 
munity Arts Association and its Plans Com- 
mittee have offered their services and those of — 
their advisory group. Every day meetings of — 
citizens and officials have been held to plan an 
effective method for the development of the 
business district along unified lines. ‘The gen- 
erous attitude of the state’s financiers as ex- 
pressed through the California Development 
Board assures our rebuilding a finely designed 
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One of the five canteens manned by volunteers from the local chapter and constructed city. 
of the Red Cross which fed workers, patrols and civilians for several The people of Santa Barbara are more erated 


days. The public library, to the left of the tent, was damaged on its west 
side, but books, records and furnishings came through unhurt 


An observant visitor 
who had renewed his 
acquaintance with 
Santa Barbara a few 
weeks earlier wrote 
just after the earth- 
quake: 


Whenever I went up 
your old State Street I 
swore inwardly to my- 
self, It was no differ- 
ent from a _ thousand 
Main Streets in a thou- 
sand American towns— 
all ugly and without : 
distinction, compared a s z 
say, to the North Italian MAS as 
cities. And yet, here was 
a setting of hills and 
seas such as few spots 
on the earth could 
match. Here was the 
old Mission with its echoes of Spanish and Indian 
architecture. You could build a main street 
which had this distinction and it would not only 
make Santa Barbara charming and consistent, but 
it would prove a civic asset as real as your moun- 
tains and your rose gardens and your climate. 

Nevertheless, here was that uncompromising 
mile of commercial buildings, for the most part 
lacking beauty, and as a whole lacking unity. How 
could they ever be budged? 

Well, according to the news dispatches, they 
have been budged—and nature has done in a 
night what people might have taken fifty years 
to come to. And now comes the genuine test of 
Santa Barbara. Will she go the way of all flesh 
—of San Francisco—and patch up, rebuild, put 
up flimsy makeshifts for a while and then rebuild 
as like as two peas to what she was before? 
Or is it possible to muster the forces organized 
in the Community Arts in a concerted effort 
to show what an American community can do 
in mastering and shaping its own environment? 


It is too soon to say how far Santa Barbara 
can and will capture these opportunities. But 
every effort is being made to bring to bear on 
the rebuilding of the city the spirit of unity 


The electric power plant. in ma ; 
on duty turned off every switch and, witha similarly alert worker at the gas ing its own life and ~ 
plants who closed the mains, helped to save the city from a disastrous fire environment.” 


ful than they can express for the innumerable 
evidences of sympathy — 
and help. They rejoice ~ 
that the damage done ~ 
and their need is no~ 
greater. They are- 
throwing themselves in- — 
to the task of remaking ~ 
a city which will be ex- — 
pressive of itsfinetradi- — 
tions and in harmony — 
with its wonderful 
natural setting of hills 
and sea. They are 
mustering their forces 
in a concerted effort to 
“show what an Ameri- 
can community can do 


While these walls were falling, the engineer in mastering and shap- 


The old mission, beloved or tourists, suffered only partially. It gives the 
cue for Santa Barbara architecture, and community leaders are urging — 
that in rebuilding the business part of the city indigenous models be followed 
closely enough to give unity and distinction to the whole town. Even news- 
paper streamers point the moral: “If we stick to the Spanish in rebuilding, 
we'll make Santa Barbara world famous.” An advisory Board of Review 

is seeking to promote harmony in the new buildings 


The Great Obsession 


By ROBERT W. BRUERE 


N Harper’s Monthly Magazine for July, 

Elton Mayo, research associate in industrial 

and clinical psychology at the Wharton School 

of Commerce and Finance, University of 

Pennsylvania, psychoanalyses what he calls 

The Great Stupidity, vernacular for the 
Great Obsession, which, in the guise of the Class War be- 
tween Capital and Labor, bedevils our industrial civiliza- 
tion. In this era of rollicking prosperity, these halcyon 
days of industrial peace, we in America seem to be taking it 
for granted that within our happy boundaries the malady 
of industrial unrest, once the occasion for hysterical alarms, 
has gone the way of malaria and yellow fever. In spite 
of the rumblings in the coal fields, in spite of the hepatic 
depression in the textile industry, in spite of jurisdictional 
disputes in the building trades where fevered discord be- 
tween the plasterers and the bricklayers gives a tubercular 
tinge to contracts appraised in the millions, we are 
cheerfully disposed to think of the more malignant 
phases of industrial unrest as peculiar to the sick civiliza- 
tions of Europe and the far East. Who among us has not 
felt the lotophagic appeal of that benign illusion? So 
pleasant are its accompanying daydreams that we resent the 
intrusion even of such great authorities as Mayo cites— 
biologists, psychologists, economists, historians, political and 
social philosophers—who, harboring a pessimistic view of 
the state of our civilization, warn us that there are forces 
at work among us, feuds, factions, divisions, which are as 
“the mists of death,” symptoms of the “first stages of col- 
lapse.’ Of these, one of the most menacing, they conceive, 
is the warfare between Capital and Labor, “sometimes active, 
sometimes passive, but always menacing,” child of the Great 
Stupidity, nursling of the Great Obsession. 

Civilizations, like individuals, have their pessimistic 
reveries, breeders of discord, destroyers of internal harmony. 
Mayo quotes Machiavelli on the dangers that beset republics 
as a corrective of our too ready acquiesence in Rousseau’s 
“pious hope that desires and impulses inimical to the general 
welfare will somehow cancel one another in general discussion 
or general assembly.’’ Machiavelli, he thinks, is a robuster 
and wiser counsellor. “Those people,’ wrote the Florentine 
sage in the sixteenth century, “who expect a republic to 
remain without divisions deceive themselves very much; 
but it is also true that while some injure a republic, others 
do not. The divisions which injure are those accompanied 
by factions and feuds, whilst those which do not cause 
factions or feuds are a benefit to a republic.” 

In Australia since 1893 the division between Capital nd 
| Labor has acquired the morbid quality of factions and feuds. 
There the industrial issue has been generalized as a po- 
litical issue. Strikes are more frequent then ever before in 
spite of the statutory courts of arbitration. He continues: 

Obsessions are fostered and strengthened by every political 
event. One of the greatest industrial upheavals of recent 


| years, the Sydney railway strike of August 1917, was mainly 
| caused by the workers’ unreasoning terror of the mere word 


“Taylorism.” The Railway Commissioners attempted to in- 
troduce a card system of recording work, with a view to ac- 
curate measurement of cost. The trade-unions and the Labor 
Press stigmatized this as an attempt to introduce the “Taylor 
System” into the workshops. The Railway Commissioners, 
instead of dealing with the human situation, tried to meet 
fear with force; they ordered the introduction of the card 
system. The railway and tramway men at once came out on 
strike; a few days later coal miners, seamen, wharf laborers, 
gas workers, butchers, and many other unions ceased work. 
In some degree the strike spread through all the states of 
the Australian Commonwealth. This is no solitary instance. 


Great Britain seems to be traveling the same road— 
“the same calamitous road.” In the United States, owing 
to the absence of “class consciousness,” the situation, super- 
ficially viewed, seems altogether different. Many foreign 
observers, Australians, Englishmen, Germans, and especially 
Russians, prophecy that the difference is only one of retarded 
development, that we too are predestined to travel the same 
road. The spirit of warfare, they think, has been bred in 
our bones by ages of the struggle to live until it has be- 
come instinctive. There is an inherent economic conflict 
between the major industrial groups which can only be 
resolved, they say, by fighting it out. Mayo cites the case 
of “an otherwise intelligent employer who refused to grant 
a concession recommended by his executive on the ground 
that a union in another factory had made a similar request. 
He did not wish to institute an obviously necessary reform 
because it was irrationally confused with unionism in his 
mind.” This also is not a solitary instance. Neither 
American employers nor American laborers are free from 
the biases, fears, obsessions that dance a mad accompani- 
ment to the warlike spirit when it is aroused, and strive 
to awaken it with tom-tom rhythms when it sleeps. But 
they are nevertheless comparatively free, still so com- 
paratively free that Mayo thinks we may detour the “calam- 
itous road” if we bring to bear upon our situation the 
analytical and generalizing mind and canalize our latent 
feuds and factions by inducing employers to deal intel- 
ligently with their employees. 

How is this to be done? 


If the virtual class-war which obtains in British com- 
munities is to be avoided [says Mr. Mayo] it can be avoided 
only by anticipating the unionization of industry, by making 
it unnecessary. ‘The first step should be a clear definition of 
the conditions of the open shop by some association of intel- 
ligent employers.... The second step is even more important. 
An open-shop policy based on the private opinions and pre- 
possessions of a few employers is utterly valueless. What 
the social situation is in its broader aspects can be discovered 
only by adequate investigation. Such investigation, like any 
other, requires experts—in this instance, experts in human 
research. 


O one. has penetrated closer to the center of the in- 
dustrial conflict than Mr. Mayo, no one has more 
luminously defined its character. The psychological tech- 
nique of which he is master is as indispensable to the 
development of a science of human relations in industry as 
the earlier technique of Frederick W. Taylor has proved 
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to be in the development of the science and art of admini- 
stration and management. Now it is probable that no one 
thing has so greatly retarded the indispensable progress of 
Taylor’s scientific technique as the quite unnecessary affront 
to organized labor and the trade unions which accompanied 
its early development. ‘Taylor, too, believed that by the 
intelligent use of the science of management, employers 
and employers’ associations could anticipate the unionization 
of industry by making it unnecessary. Copley, his bio- 
grapher, voices the opinion “that if Taylor had lived to 
witness the change in the attitude of many labor leaders 
since the World War, he would have modified his own at- 
titude towards trade unions.” 

It would be a tragedy of the first order if a repetition 
of Taylor’s failure rightly to appraise the viability and 
functional significance of the trades-unions should  sim- 
ilarly bedevil the introduction of the indispensable technique 
of modern clinical psychology into’the field of industrial 
relations. 

Instead of laying The Great Obsession, the remedy which 
Mr. Mayo suggests is preeminently calculated to foster and 
exacerbate it. His proposal in itself might not unreasonably 
be construed as a concession to that. very obsession against 
trade unions which he deprecates. The danger of such a 
tragedy is the greater, not only because Mr. Mayo’s work 
has been widely recognized as having much of the pioneer- 
ing quality of Taylor’s, but also because he is research as- 
sociate at the University of Pennsylvania by virtue of a 
grant from one of the Rockefeller funds—a fact which 
in itself is likely to awaken unreasoning prejudice, espec- 
ially among labor leaders, who are unfamiliar with the 
policy of scrupulous regard for the scientific detachment and 
independence of investigators which characterizes the ad- 
ministration of the various Rockefeller educational and 
scientific foundations. 


ke. is a certain dramatic quality in the circum- 
stance that Mr. Mayo’s article appeared immediately 
after, and indeed was written a few months before a 
historically significant meeting of the Taylor Society in New 
York in which disciples of Taylor and representatives of the 
trade unions joined in removing the Great Obsession from 
the path of creative cooperation between management and 
organized labor. 

Class war, like war between the nations, may be in- 
evitable. It may be implicit in owr present industrial system. 
It may be inherent in the constitution of human nature. 
But to drift along on this fatalistic assumption would be to 
surrender one’s faith in the capacity of men to shape their 
destiny in the light of intelligence, one’s faith in the prag- 
matic reality of science and the healing efficiency of the 
scientific method when applied to the ordering of human 
affairs. To disregard the divergence of economic interest 
between owners and wage-workers, to play the ostrich with 
respect to the elements of class warfare that dart like sum- 
mer lightning through our American industrial and eco- 
nomic life, is as great a stupidity as the jehovah complex of 
the hard-boiled industrial autocrat or of the radical who 
dreams of himself as riding the revolutionary whirlwind. 
But when we have recognized the existence of the problem, 
the question arises here as it does in international relations, 
whether we shall spend our energies girding ourselves for 
battle, or whether we shall subject the problem to intel- 
ligent and objective scrutiny, bring the method of science 
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to bear upon it, and seek the basis for a concert of clas 
as of nations, grounded in reason, justice and goodwill 
This is what the more thoughtful followers “of Taylor, 
members of the society which bears his name, to whom 
science is not a catch-word but the breath of life and the 
hope of peaceful progress, have during recent years, Oe 
the leadership of their managing director, Harlow S. Per 
son, been attempting to do. 
2 
HAT is the point of effective concert between 
Capital and Labor, between management and men? 
What is the channel of creative cooperation through which 
the latent division between them, instead of festering into 
factions and feuds, can be iene to the benefit of the re- 
public? Mayo’s conclusion that the happy future o 
American industry “would seem to depend upon the in~ 
telligence of employers and employers’ associations” in “an- 
ticipating the unionization of industry, by making it un- 
necessary” seems to me without scientific warrant, a psycho- 
logically unsound concession to the still dominant temper 
of American, and especially pioneering American, public 
opinion. The same logic, the same inherent functional urge 
that produces employers’ associations, have produced and 
will continue to produce associations of wage-workers, 
To ignore this is to fail to take account of all the elements: 


‘in the total situation. 


Employers’ associations, like trade unions, are by origin: 
and current policy militant organizations. [he same is 
true of nations. But peace and creative cooperation between. 
two nations is not likely to come about by the adoption by’ 
one nation of a policy designed to eliminate the other. If. 
we make our approach to the problem of industrial peace. 
by urging one of the major parties to industry to adopt a 
policy designed to do away with the self-governing associa- 
tions of the other, we shall but pour oil on the fires of 
obsessional irrationality. “There are conflicts of interest 
between them. ‘There are also common interests. The 
most obvious of these is the elimination of waste through 
efficient production. | 

The key to the problem is the objective science of man- 
agement, where that science concerns itself not only with 
things, but also with men. The engineering technician holds. 
the key. It is through him that a circular response may be. 
set up between the two parties through which they will 
achieve, not the elimination of one by the other, or the ad- 
justment of one to the other, but an integration which ce 
yield what Mary Follett calls “the plus values of conflict.” 


NE could feel these plus values emerging at the 

historic meeting of the Taylor Society to which I 
have referred. ‘The discussion was opened by Geoffrey C. 
Brown, consulting industrial engineer, with a paper on 
Scientific Management and Organized Labor Today— 
An Example of Cooperation Between Management and 
Organized Labor Which Indicates One Direction of In- 
dustrial Progress. The speaker was obviously conscious of 
a certain temerity in what he was about to say. He was 
uncomfortably aware of the ambiency of the Great Ob- 
session—on the part of scientific management employers 
against the trade unions, on the part of trade union leaders 
against ““Taylorism.” In a foot-note to his rangy title, he 
hastened to explain that by “scientific management” he did 
not intend to imply any particular system or group of func- 
tions, but rather management conducted in the light of 


scientific inquiry and knowledge, “management based on 
facis.” 

He began by taking note of the accumulating evidence 
that organized labor is withdrawing from its old attitude of 
hostility to the introduction of scientific methods into in- 
dustry. Then he made a statement which hardly ten years 
ago would have made many of his professional colleagues 
bristle. Coming from a disciple of Taylor, proclaimed in 
a meeting of the Taylor Society, it made many of those who 
heard it sit up and take notice. 


I believe [he said] that those managers are most progressive 
who now concede the right of labor to organize and to bargain 
collectively through accredited representatives on questions of 
wages, hours of work and working conditions. Not to concede 
this right is, if we reverse the situation, similar to, and about 
as logical as a refusal on the part of labor to negotiate with 
anagement, the accredited agent of an organized group of 
investors. But if this bargaining or arrangement of terms 
is to be conducted intelligently and with, as it were, all the 
cards on the table, labor must comprehend the aims and to 
a considerable degree the technique of management, while 
anagement, in its turn, must be equally alive and sympathetic 
to the spirit of the labor movement. Otherwise the two are 
working at cross purposes and any attempt at bargaining de- 
eee into an effort on the part of each to hoodwink the 
ther. 


As an abstract statement, this might have been inter- 
reted by the skeptical as a pious and conciliatory platitude; 
s a conclusion derived from experience in wrestling with 
he Great Obsession it acquired the freshness of a new day. 

There is probably no group in the industrial world that 
as been more constant and courageous in devotion to 
cience in management than these disciples of Taylor. They 
ave followed the Great Obsession to its lair; there was 
time when they were more or less under its domination; 
hey have wrestled with it; they are well on the way to 
its mastery. Mr. Brown gave reports of his encounters with 
he black-winged Apollyon. 

In the autumn of 1923, for example, he was called into 
onsultation by the owners of a small New York factory, 
edicated to the manufacture of mirrors. He found con- 
itions there which those who have -explored American 
actories of the old individualistic tradition generally expect 
o find—no adequate stores-keeping, no method of scheduling 
rders in advance in relation to the plant’s manufacturing 
acilities, no vestige of a cost system. If the owners of such 
lants found their kitchens in such a state of general con- 
usion and clutter, they would berate their wives for thrift- 
ess slatternliness. Such employers hate to have their habits 
isturbed. They know their business. They have gotten 
long well enough for years. They are practical men. Why 
hould they change? When business falls off and they 
ose money, the fault is not with them but with the ruthless- 
ess of their competitors, the selfishness of the money lenders, 
ith the irrational caprices of nature, especially human 
ature. Under pressure of adversity they lay off men with 
ittle or no notice, cut wages, lengthen hours. Then the 
alking delegate stalks in upon them—and suddenly be- 
omes the symbol of all the evils by which they are beset. 
ords are exchanged, the sound of the tom-tom beats 
hrough their subconscious memories. Presently both sides 
ct under the irrational influence of the Great Obsession. 
This was the situation in Mr. Brown’s mirror factory. 
he problem, as he explained, would not have presented 
extraordinary difficulties if it had consisted merely in af- 
ecting a physical reorganization of the business. It was 
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this psychological obstacle, the emergence of the Great 
Obsession, that made the path of the investigating engineer 
a hard and dangerous one to travel. The workmen in this 
open shop were strongly organized in a trade union afhl- 
iated with the A. F. of L. There the union was, as a matter 
of fact, though the management refused to recognize it. 
Three times in ten years the plant had been brought to a 
standstill by strikes.” But rather than enter into cooper- 
ative relationship with the union, “the management had 
grown so accustomed to this expensive type of interruption 
that they frequently referred to it as an unfortunate but 
inevitable condition of manufacture.” 

The workers as trade unionists were in a similar state 
of irrational opposition to change. Anything suggesting 
“Taylorism” was taboo—immediately evoked the Great 
Obsession. After Mr. Brown had succeeded in inducing 
the employers to install a modern cost system, he attempted 
to introduce a system of scheduling orders in advance through 
the factory, so that work could be systematized and the ma- 
chines could be uncluttered. Of ‘course no such system 
could be made to work effectively until the standard time 
and cost of each operation had been determined. ‘The 
workers, too, were creatures of habit. They wanted to be 
left alone to do their work as they always had done it. 
They, too, were practical men. If one of these outside 
experts said that they were doing their work wastefully and 
ineficiently—well, he was simply a theorist, who would 
be better off, perhaps, for a little practical experience. But 
the plant could not be saved from bankruptcy without the 
accurate determination of the standard-output capacity of 
each manufacturing operation. This involved time study, 
and to the ordinary workman time study is ‘““Taylorism,” 
and that is taboo. 

Mr. Brown’s initial attempts in this direction caused an 
incipient strike. Under ordinary conditions, this threat of 
strike would have provoked a lockout; rather than have the 
union “dictate” to him, the employer would have preferred 
to shut down the factory, even to liquidate his business. 
But a consulting engineer had been hired and the problem 
was turned over to him. 

As an initial step [said Mr. Brown] the shop steward, who 
happened to be one of the foremen, was summoned to a con- 
ference during the course of which I carefully explained to 
him the nature and purpose of the methods still to be installed; 
gave him every assurance of good faith in regard to amend- 
ments of the existing agreement relative to wages, hours, 
conditions, etc., and then formally invited cooperation from the 
union in the conduct of whatever steps were necessary to 
complete the remaining steps of the reorganization. After 
manifesting some distrust and raising a few objections—which 
were, fortunately, smoothed out—he seemed to feel the sin- 
cerity of the invitation. Before the conference ended, I had 
his promise to bring the matter up for discussion at the next 


regular meeting of the Local, and to apprise me quickly of the 
result. 


The shop steward made good. He did present the expert’s 
proposal to the members of the local union. But the Great 
Obsession was there to devil them. They divided into 
two factions, one in favor, the other vehemently opposed to 
“Taylorism.” Significantly, however, the president and 
secretary of the Local were in favor of experiménting with 
scientific methods. 

On the following day [Mr. Brown continued] I received 
a visit from the Walking Delegate who, it quickly transpired, 
was most decidedly of the dissenting facticn. He proved to be 


an agreeable chap, well informed on the labor question, and, 
I might add, on industrial economics, and very positive in his 
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conviction that it would be contrary to the very essence of 
trade unionism to accord the desired cooperation, For three 
hours we debated the pros and cons of scientific management 
from the union standpoint, and during this period my ad- 
versary, in support of his position, advanced most of Pro- 
fessor Hoxie’s analysis. Scientific management would, he 
said, eventually destroy trade unionism by minute specializa- 
tion of workmen and consequent destruction of crafts. Ex- 
perience had shown, moreover, that it tended to drive work- 
men out of the union, and from this standpoint could operate 
only to the disadvantage of labor. He held to this point of 
view despite every argument, and did not seem at all impressed 
by the oft-repeated declaration that there would be no inter- 
ference with the union agreement on wages, hours and con- 
ditions. 
that when the matter again came up at the next meeting, he 
would strive to the uttermost to defeat any favorable action on 
the part of the Local. 


But conference, discussion, patent open-mindedness fin- 
ally prevailed. The decisive voice, uttered through the 
consulting engineer, was that of George W. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, which for 
many years had valiantly resisted the introduction of im- 
proved machinery and scientific methods of production. 
“No power on earth,” wrote Mr. Perkins in his 1923 report 
to his union, “can stop the at least gradual introduction and 


use of improved machinery and progressive methods of pro- 


duction. Any effort in that direction will react against 
those who attempt it. Our own condition proves that our 
efforts at restriction were futile and ineffective and in- 
jurious. Without any exception, any organization since the 
beginning of the factory system that has attempted to re- 
strict the use of improved methods of production has met 
with defeat.” 

This statement by one of their own leaders won the day 
with the faction opposed to cooperation. Before the end of 
the week the Local almost unanimously voted to extend full 
cooperation and instructed the shop steward to accompany 
the time-study man into the shop and personally to enlist 
the interest of the working force by putting the stamp of 
the union’s approval upon the investigation, which continued 
for two years and which led Mr. Brown to the conclusion 
that “the most important single gain lay in the establishment 
of a spirit of cooperation and what might be termed sane 
relations between management and union.’”’ Where such 
sanity enters in, the Great Obsession flies out through the 
door. 


HIS record is an interesting sign of the times. Quite 

as interesting was the response of the members of the 
Taylor Society and of the old line trade unionists. In 
the discussion which followed Mr. Brown’s paper, a number 
of management engineers bore similar testimony. Robert 
B. Wolf, whose achievement in modernizing both produc- 
tion processes and industrial relations in the paper in- 
dustry are widely known, spoke as one who had _ also 
“demonstrated that organized labor is willing, and even 
anxious, to cooperate with management, provided that 
management is truly scientific’ —provided, that is, that both 
labor and management are willing to take account of all 
the elements in their total situation. Hugh Frayne, general 
organizer of the American Federation of Labor, congrat- 
ulated the Taylor Society on their courage and vision in 
inviting Mr. Brown to report his conclusions. “The de- 
velopment of cooperation,” he said, “between management 
and the labor movement for the elimination of industrial 
waste will develop automatically a mighty agency for the 


He finally departed, giving me a farewell assurance. 
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elimination of industrial conflict.” The spirit of the di 
cussion led someone to recall that in an address before t! 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers on November 
1920, Samuel Gompers had urged the engineers to jo 
hands with the workmen, “both devoting their energies 
one cause, namely, the development of a kind of indust) 
and a kind of work in which the men will learn the pr 
cesses of production and each day will have increasing o 
portunities to develop those human functions which are 
sentially intelligent.” 

In advance of the meeting Mr. Brown had submitted — 
the president or general secretary of fifteen of the large 
trade unions in the American Federation of Labor, tl 
question: “Taking for granted the principle of collecti 
bargaining and the careful maintainance of existing agre 
ments between employer and union, do you favor clo 
cooperation between organized labor and management 
maintaining efficient methods of production, and in elir 
inating industrial waste?’ The replies were unanimous. 
in the affirmative. 

In summarizing the discussion, John A. Fitch, former 
industrial editor of The Survey, commented upon the signi 
icant development of open-mindedness and capacity for reat 
justment in the membership both of the Taylor Society ar 
of the trade unions. He recalled the hostile reception give 
to the late Robert G. Valentine when at a meeting of th 
Taylor Society held in 1915, that pioneer in industri: 
psychology urged that science in management should t 
introduced into industry not by force but by consent. H 
pointed out that the unions which formerly had centere 
all their efforts on distribution and had taken no respons 
bility for production were coming to see that they cannc 
have the one without the other; that it is the machini 
union, which fought Frederick W. Taylor as no other unio 
did, which now has its own consulting engineer to advise o 
matters of shop efficiency. “This new attitude,” he saic 
“does not by any means offer a solution of the labor problen 
but it is, to my mind, a social and industrial phenomeno 
of the utmost importance and one that more than any othe 
single thing holds promise of a new constructive era in It 
dustrial relations based upon principles that are both ecc 
nomically and ethically sound.” 


HE management engineers are proving that they ar 

practical psychologists as well as masters of materia’ 
and machines. But as psychologists they are not expert 
Their work needs to be supplemented by the special know 
edge and technique in the development of which a sma 
handful of men, among whom Elton Mayo is preeminen 
are doing work of as great pioneering importance as that c 
Taylor himself. It would be a very great tragedy if in th 
light of the experience of the disciples of Taylor the indu: 
trial psychologists should reopen the old breach between th 
technicians and organized labor. It would be a blesse 
assurance of industrial peace and sane industrial progres 
if the industrial psychologists now joined with the spec 
ialists in the art and science of management in establishin 
a circular response between employers and trade unionist 
through which factions and feuds would be averted, th 
Great Obsession would be laid, and the conflict betwee 
them would be made to yield plus rather than minus value: 
Is not this the true mission of the technical experts, th 
trail-blazers and protagonists of the scientific spirit in in 
dustry and society ? 


Judge Allen of 
Ohito—the first wo- 
man to be elected to 
the bench of a state 
court of last resort 
—knows the law, 
and loves peace. 


UTLAWRY of war is not only the ideal 
for whose attainment we must strive but it 
is a practica! and indispensable part of the 
machinery necessary to establish a warless 
world. 

Almost every one who gives thought to 
the problem of establishing world peace wishes war to be 
outlawed; that is, he wishes the nation which makes war 

to be treated as an outlaw, and he wishes war to be abolish- 
ed by being banned among the civilized nations. 

In distinction to this public desire that war “be out- 
lawed,”’ outlawry of war as a definite proposal pending 
before the American people comprises several well-defined 
propositions, which are as follows: 


(1) The further use of war as an institution for the settle- 
ment of international disputes shall be abolished. 

(2) War between nations shall be declared to be a public 
crime under the law of nations, but the right of defense 
against actual invasion shall not be impaired. 

(3) All annexations, seizures, or exactions by force, duress 
or fraud, shall be null and void. 

(4) The international laws of peace shall be based upon 
equality and justice between nations. 


Viewed from this standpoint outlawry of war is not 
merely a consummation devoutly to be wished for; it is not 
merely the end toward which we look. It is the most prac- 
tical means by which peace can be obtained. It is practicable 
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It War Were a Crime 


By FLORENCE E. ALLEN 


Here, with legal 
precision, she traces 
the reasons for the 
outlawry of war 
and points out tts 
possible revolution- 
ary effects. 


in enactment and indispensable in establishing world peace, 
because— 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


The enactment of outlawry can be made in a number of 
feasible ways; 

We cannot stop war so long as we sanction its use in the 
settlement of international disputes. 

Measures against war must be enforced mainly by public 
opinion and we cannot build up public opinion against 
the use of war so long as we sanction it, 


Outlawry of war could be enacted by the Pan-American 
Union for the nations which compose that body or by the 
League of Nations for the members of the League; it could 
be enacted in conference such as the Disarmament Confer- 
ence held at Washington; it could be enacted in separate 
treaties offered by the United States to the various indi- 
vidual nations of the world. So far no measure of outlawry 
has been enacted into law, although certain proposals such 
as the Borah resolution pending in the Senate, the Proteco} 
offered at Geneva, and the Projects submitted by the 
American Institute of International Law upon March 2, 
1925, to the Pan-American Union embody in varying de- 
grees certain measures of outlawry of war. 

We cannot stop war so long as we sanction its use. 
If for example the ‘state of New York or the state 
of Ohio had perfect courts and had developed an ad- 
mirably functioning state government, they could not repress 
the crimes of murder, arson or burglary unless those crimes 
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had been put under the ban by being declared illegal. We 
could not stop murder if we sanctioned it by not declaring 
ita crime. The first step in the enforcement of law against 
crime is to declare the law. This is true of the abolition 
of war. Even if the world had courts endowed with all 
the highest attributes of perfectly functioning courts and 
had developed an admirably working international govern- 
ment, it could not repress war unless the use of war in 
settling international controversy had been declared illegal. 

Advocates of the outlawry of war agree that other prac- 
tical steps must be taken. There must be permanent ma- 
chinery continuously operating in order to attain world 
peace. There must be a world court with jurisdiction and 
power to adjudicate controversies between nations. 
neither the court nor any other international machinery can 
function actually to prevent war in the same way that 
courts between individuals function to prevent crime, so 
long as the nations have not as “st repudiated the use of 
war in international controversy. 

This proposition is sometimes attacked upon the ground 
that the plan of outlawing war is fallacious because it 
centers its faith principally in the passing of a law. It is 
futile, say the opponents of the measure, to try to abolish 
the institution of war by simply making a law against it. 
As I have stated above, advocates of the outlawry of war 


do not generally stop with the proposition that the further - 


use of war as a means of settling international disputes be 
declared abolished. They believe in substituting a court 
of adjudication for the arbitrament of arms. Passing a 
law against murder will not automatically do away with 
murder, but we cannot repress murder without such a law; 
no court can punish murder without a law against murder 
to administer. Passing a law against war will not auto- 
matically abolish war, but until we declare in law—“Thou 
shalt not war,” we shall not be able to abolish the use of 
armed force between the nations. 

The comparison which is made by the opponents of out- 
lawry between the passing of certain futile legislation— 
such as laws regulating card-playing on trains, or fixing 
the length of hat pins—and the proposition to enact moral 
law into an international code between the nations is 
extremely misleading. Such laws involve what are called 
mala prohibita, not mala in se. War involves acts which 
are mala in se—acts which have been declared illegal since 
the founding of law between individuals of civilized nations. 
War involves trespass upon property, destruction of prop- 
erty, robbery, arson, burglary, and the wholesale taking of 
life. All of these acts when done by individuals are branded 
as crimes in the fundamiental codes of the world. ‘The 
hatpin and the card laws are foolish because they try to 
regulate actions not the proper subject of sound law, actions 
not in themselves involving danger to the community. Hence 
the moral sense of the community cannot be rallied to sup- 
port the enforcement of such law. 

’ “War, on the contrary, involves acts universally recog- 
nized as the subject of sound legislation, acts against which, 
‘when done by individuals, an overwhelming degree of 
public sentiment already exists. The making of war in- 
evitably involves the taking of human lives, and the taking 
of human life by individuals is recognized generally as the 
supreme crime. It is not necessary to build up public opin- 
ion against murder; that opinion already exists. It is only 
necessary to apply the law against murder to nations as 
~vell as to individuals, and public sentiment against the 
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deliberate murder involved in aggressive war will be readi} 
created. : 

If itisa fallacy, in brief, to try to abolish war by “makin 
a law against it,” then it is a fallacy to try to abolish kit 
ling by making a law against it. But this is not a 
American fallacy; it is common to the civilized communitie 
of the world, which have definitely with one accord mac 
the taking of life the highest known crime. The criticisr 
which attaches to the enactment of crude and undigestes 
legislation unsupported by the community and dealing wit! 
acts which are not the proper subject of law does not attac’ 
to the proposition to outlaw war, for the two situations ar 
not in the least comparable. 

Outlawry of war is practical and indispensable in en 
forcing measures against war, moreover, because such 
measures must be enforced mainly by public opinion 
All laws are enforced mainly by public opinion. It i 
true that the mere declaration of a law does not alway 
secure its enforcement when the support of the public i 
lacking. But in the building of public opinion the declara 
tion of the law is of the utmost importance. The meré 
publicity engendered by the declaration of moral principlé 
as law is a great asset in enforcement of the law. Moreove’ 
the declaration of the law adds the strength of the opinior 
which believes in keeping the law because it is the law te 
the public opinion which understands and upholds the mora 
principle of the law as such. 

The declaration of law against duelling, for instance 
cannot be lightly dismissed as of no value in the eliminatior 
of duelling; the laws enacted by church and state against the 
duel over a period of centuries helped to establish the public 
opinion which, together with the law, finally eliminated it. 

The public opinion of the nations, moreover, cannot be 
aroused to enforce a law against war while war is still < 
sanctioned institution, for when war is declared, no matte! 
how indefensible, aggressive and deliberate, the member: 
of the nation which makes war become criminals if they 
oppose it. Suppose, for example, the United States were te 
declare war against Canada without having suffered in 
vasion or the slightest attack at the hands of Canada 
Those who opposed the war, after Congress had declarec 
it, would be criminals. But if the United States had de 
clared it to be its solemn policy never to enter upon ag: 
gressive war, those who opposed such a war, instead of being 
criminals, would be maintaining the solemn declaration 0: 
faith made by the nation. 

In other words, if the ban were placed upon the us¢ 
of war in settling international controversy the “militarists’ 
who might endeavor to force a nation into a war would b 
the criminals instead of those who oppose the use of ag: 
gressive violence among nations. Until governments art 
placed on record as having solemnly abjured the use o: 
war, it will be impossible to build up to its highest poten: 
tiality public opinion against war. 

Every supporter of the League of Nations, in this view 
of the situation, should favor the movement for the out 
lawry of war because the League will have incomparably 
greater strength for the prevention of war when the sanctior 
is taken away from war. Every opponent of the League wh« 
sincerely desires peace should likewise favor outlawry o! 
war because whatever machinery is used, whatever peace 
plan is adopted, it must be based upon the proposition that 
the use of mass killing and group violence to settle inter. 
national controversy is banned by the civilized world. 


After Hours 


Original Etchings by HARRY WICKEY 


ERE are impressions of workaday men and women in hours of relaxation. Here are romping 
children, and young men at play. New York parks and play spaces furnished models for these crisp 
interpretations of life by a young American etcher whose work is already represented in many 

print collections, both public and private. Midsummer Night is in the permanent collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum. These etchings are human documents, discerning, somewhat humorous. There is 
reason to believe that Harry Wickey will continue to grow, in craftsmanship and in human understand- 
ing, taking his place among the important contemporary American etchers. 

His story is interesting. Mr. Wickey is a young man just turned thirty who, on the day he graduated 
from the high school of Stryker, Ohio, left home to make his career as an artist. His capital was five 
dollars; it was sufficient to take him to Detroit where he obtained employment and saved money to go 
to Chicago—there are fine art schools in that city. He worked on the elevated railroad and drew 
Chicago types. Then he came to New York where a night job as platform guard in the Union Square 
subway station left his days free to study drawing and to observe people and things. Presently he was 
selling illustrations to the magazines. Then he went to war. Upon his return he lost interest in the 
requirements of popular magazine illustration and has since devoted himself to etching and drypoint. 
In these he has found a responsive medium for the expression of vitally interesting things about him. 
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N America, babies are born. They don’t 
arrive by air, swiftly and painlessly deposited 
by the benevolent stork of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s country. “They are born. 
Because of this simple fact which thou- 
sands of grown women, otherwise intelligent, 
refuse to accept, thousands of babies in America are dying 
at the moment of their birth; thousands are dying before 
they become a year old; thousands are doomed from birth 
to life-long physical and mental defects; and a hundred 
thousand American mothers are made each year to suffer 
agony and even to face death, at childbirth. 

Here are two Negro women, wrinkled and gnarled, sit- 
ting in the warm sun at the door of a log cabin. A razor- 
back hog, its lean and hairy flank 
plastered with the xed clay in which 
it has been wallowing, snuffles and 
grunts around the dooryard and trots 
inquisitively into the cabin at times. 
The two old women calmly puff at 
their corncob pipes, holding them in 
almost toothless gums. 

They are mumbling pleasantly about 
a Negro woman they know, who is 
about to become a mother. 

“Yas, she done sont fo’ me,” 
says one, “but 1 sont back wo'd 
the’ wa’nt no call to git ezcited. 
She’s fixin’ to git down, the’ aint 
no doubt about dat, an’ she’s flingin’ 


up, but the moon haint goin’ to 
change fo’ anuthuh two weeks. You 
knows the’ haint no baby  evah 


goin’ to come befo’ a change in de 
moon.” 

‘Da’'ss right,” agrees the other 
lazily. ‘“Whut you-all fixin’ t’ medi- 
cine her with?” 

The first refills her pipe leisurely, 
ramming down the tobacco with 
wrinkled black fingers greasy with 
hog-fat and grimed with dirt. 

“YT ginrully bu’ns feathuhs unduh 
huh nose, to staht de pains and mek 
‘’em keep up,” she says, “an I gives 
huh good smaht knocks on de back.... 
| But sometimes de pains stop befo’ de 
baby comes, anyways, an’ den you jes’ 
gotta know whut to do. Ef it’s a 
niggah woman, I gives huh black 
/pepeh tell she gits de sniffles, but ef 
| it’s a white woman I gives huh butter- 
|milk. Den de pains staht right away. 


[ 


Aunt Katie shuffled in from ’way up 
yander on the Forks 
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Ketchin’ Babies 


A Hundred Thousand Births that Need Safe Safeguarding 


By SAMUEL McCOY 


“Taint noways no use to wait fo’ de Dawktah. If de 
woman gits t’ screamin’ and kickin’ ’roun’ too much, I jes’ 
ties up dey han’s and feet and smacks ’em tell dey lies quiet.” 

The other echoes assent. “I decla’h,” she grunts, “‘ ’seems 
though dey mek a powehful lot 0’ mizz’ry dese days! I 
done had nineteen chillen mahse’f, an’ I nevvah had no 
trouble. In dem days we jes’ had chillen like a cow havin’ 
a calf—git down, git up, an’ go on. 

“I nevvah use’ to stay in bed mo’ than a day er so, even 
when I was feelin’ po’ly, an’ den I jes’ slip outten de bed 
and set on my pad by-the fiah from dat mo’nin’ tell aftah 
dinnah, an’ den I go ‘long about my wu’k de res’ of de day. 
I done all my washin’ an’ everythin’. I aint nevvah had 
nobody wash atter me. Biggity young wimmen! Huh!” 

Is the birth of a child under such 
dangerously insanitary conditions, and 
with unscientific help for the mother, 
an occurrence limited to a very few 
backward and isolated communities in 
America and therefore of no general 
interest to women? On the contrary. 
It is of such general occurrence that it 
is of vital importance to the whole 
nation. 

Do you imagine that American 
mothers are generally safer in giving 
birth to children than those of foreign 
countries? In 1925 the maternal death 
rate for the United States was higher 
than that for every foreign country 
for which we had statistics, . except 
Chile. 

Suspecting that the midwife was 
more of a factor in this shockingly 
high maternal death rate than she 
appeared to be from the number of 
midwives shown by the Census reports, 
the United States Children’s Bureau 
at Washington sent out a question- 
naire to the various states. It asked 
how many midwives were authorized 
to practice; how many others there 
were, at an average; the percentage 
of births attended by midwives; and 
what was being done to teach and 
supervise them. 

The replies showed that instead 
of the 5,000 midwives in America 
enumerated by the census for the 
whole country, there were 45,000 
practicing in the 41 states from which 
information was secured, and probably 
this number was below the actual total. 
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In New Mexico, too, midwives are being taught the new-fangled ways that to some of these 
ripe old grannies must seem oddly irrelevant to the Indian lore they practice 


it was found that midwives were by far the more numer- 
ous in the southern states. Thirty thousand, out of the 
entire 45,000, practiced in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, . Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Virginia had 6,036 registered midwives, North Carolina 
€.500, Mississippi 3,200. In Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
New York were almost 5000. ‘The remaining 10,000, of 
the total 45,000, were scattered among 26 states, an average 
of only 400 to each. 


The 45,000 midwives, the country over, attend at least 


100,000 American mothers each year. Perhaps 20,000 of 
these mothers are white women. In one southern state al- 
most three-quarters of the births are attended by midwives. 
One midwife described her profession as “‘ketchin’ 
babies.” With what unnecessary suffering and danger to 
both mother and baby are these 100,000 babies “‘ketched”’! 


O much for a brief summing up of the actual problem, 

whose extent has been more or less well-known to 
students of social welfare. But the past two years have 
ushered in an entirely new plan of campaign. The various 
allies are brigading -together—federal, state, and private 
bureaus interested in public health. Together these author- 
ities have agreed that the midwife is not to be abolished, 
but that her unscientific methods are to be abolished. The 
distinction is of great significance in attacking the problem. 
The new grand offensive, therefore, is one of education— 
education of a sort that will make the old-fashioned mid- 
wife a new-fashioned one, trained along scientific lines. 

This task, with the material which must be instructed, 
is of course one which calls for the greatest tact and patience 
and understanding; but that it can be done, with signal 
success, is exemplified by the story here told, that of the 
recent campaign in Virginia, the state in which are the 
greatest number of midwives. 

For many years past, Dr. W. A. Plecker, registrar of 
Vital Statistics of Virginia, has been working hard to bring 
the midwives in the state to use scientific methods. A law 
regulating their practice was passed: it provides that no 
midwife may practice without previously having obtained 
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a permit from the State Re 
istrar; that she must repo 
births within ten days; th 
she must administer eye-dro 
to the baby at birth (a regul 
tion now in force in twen 
nine states and widely success” 
ful in reducing or eliminating 
ophthalmia neonatorum) ; thay 
she must not make interna) 
examinations; and that she 
must observe the eleven ele. 
mentary rules of safety which 
are printed on the back of her 
registration card. Through 
letters, visits, and a booklet. 
distributed to the midwives, 
there has been a_ noticeable: 
improvement. 

The marked step forwardll 
came when, since many of the: 
midwives could not read andi! 
clung to their old superstitions of treatment, it was found 
necessary to provide verbal instruction. Then came an offer 


. of aid from the American Child Health Association whose 


guiding policy is, “Make all American children healthy” 
children, not by curing them after they are sick but by. 
seeing to it that they never become sick.” The associa-. 
tion sent Dr. Helen Moore to Dr. Plecker as its re= 
presentative. ; 
There are one hundred counties in Virginia, with an 
average of sixty midwives to the county. It was decided 
to take Halifax County for the experiment in the intensive 
instruction of midwives. | 
Halifax County is one of the largest in the state. ‘It 
covers eight hundred miles—almost as many as all of Rhode 
Island. Its low rolling surface rises towards the distant 
Blue Ridge Mountains and is dotted with patches of oak 
and scrub pine. Most of the farm land is used for tobacco 
raising, with little cotton and grain. The county has a. 
population of about forty thousand, almost equally divided , 
between white and Negro. 1 
There were 191 midwives registered in the county when | 
the courses began, with only eighteen white doctors and . 
three Negro doctors. About 1,600 or 1,700 babies had 
. . ) 
been born in the county during the year. Midwives de- 
livered 96 white babies and 484 Negro babies; 580, or 
more than one-third of the total number born. 


O old Aunt Katie, huddled in her Virginia chimney 
corner in December, came an impressive-looking letter. 
She couldn’t read it, but someone finally spelled it out for 
her. Aunt Katie is at least seventy-five years old. When 
someone asked her age, she replied: “I don’t know how 
old I is, honey—dem Yanks done took my age an’ all when 
Marse Lee sorrendered.”” And yet she had acted as mid- 
wife for twenty-five different women within the year. She 
lives “’way up in the Forks,” remote from any town, but 
she would scorn to summon any doctor even if one were 
near at hand. 
The letter was headed “Commonwealth of Virginia” 
and bore the seal of the state. “Read out whut it say,” 
commanded Aunt Katie. 


Dear Madam ... a course 
of lectures... it is very im- 
portant that every midwife in 
the country attend all the lec- 
| tures ... and you are expected 
to do that without fail... 
) Midwives who do not attend 
this course and who do not 
obey the rules on the back of 
/ their permits will have their 
permits taken from them. . 

Yours very truly. 


Aunt Katie sniffed, scorn- 

fully. “Aint goin’ to no lec- 
turin’,” she declared. 
) And she didn’t—until she 
Sheard rumor that those who 
/came were to have their pic- 
Htures tooken with a real pic- 
ture-box. Then she came, 
shuffling down from, “ ’way 
up in the Forks.” 

But others did come, with- 
out this appeal to their vanity. 
Classes were established at seventeen different places in the 

county—such places as Republican Grove Colored School, 

News Ferry Colored Church, Wesley Chapel Church, 
( White Oak Church, Omega, and Crystal Hill—and went 
fon for eleven weeks. Each place was chosen so that a 
class might be held within three or four miles of almost 
every midwife. “There is only one hard-surfaced road in 
the entire county, but others have recently been improved, 
and, thanks to this improvement and the unusually good 
| weather that winter, the class attendance was uninterrupted 
You had to walk for a mile around only one mud- 
Hhole.... 
} More than one hundred women, of whom only three 
were white midwives, came to the classes. Aunt Becky, 
who is sixty-three years old, drove six miles over every 
day in an open buggy until the temperature hit zero one 
day and she up and took sick and was flat on her back 
for e’enamost a month... . 

Class attendance increased after the first few weeks and 
some of the women showed considerable anxiety as to 
their probable fate and left nothing undone in the way 
of attendance and concentration on the instruction. One, 
who, like most of them, could not read, memorized from 
verbal instruction the entire contents of the pamphlet of 
rules—twelve closely printed pages! The certainty that 
their permits would be withdrawn if they did not obey their 
instructions was a very real anxiety to them. ‘They charge 
from $2 to $10 for assisting at a birth, and even though 
their patients often put off payment for years at a time, 
such few dollars as they succeed in collecting mean much. 

The usual number attending any one class was three 
or four. The largest attendance at a single class was nine. 
Timidly they sat together when they came for the first 
time, and reluctantly they told of their methods of treat- 
ment. Almost invariably they protested that they “didn’t 
give no medicine to nobody,” or make internal examina- 
tions, knowing that to do so was unlawful for them. To 
be generous to them, it may be that they performed danger- 
ous versions or examinations only when no doctor could 
be obtained or when they feared the patient could not live 
until the doctor could arrive. But, on the other hand, 
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Aunt Lou (behind the wagon wheel) makes her patient “mad” to start labor pains. 
“T cain’t tell whut I says to ’em, heah befo’ you all, but it swre does mek ’em boilin 
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it is possible that they seldom troubled themselves to await 
such an emergency, and even though the old ‘“Granny’— 
all Negro midwives in the South are called “Granny’— 
is given the benefit of the doubt and credited with having 
done a sensible thing in an emergency, it is nevertheless 
true that the law today specificially states that no internal 
examinations are to be made by a midwife, and it is a 
dangerous thing to admit to the younger, inexperienced 
midwife that the necessity for making an internal examina- 
tion ever exists for her. 


F the few white women in the classes could be taken 
as typical of other white midwives, the white midwife 

is more stubborn, “sot in her ways,” less ready to learn 
than the black woman who often is pathetically eager for 
instruction. One of the former remarked in class, “I 
don’t believe in a doctor no more ’n I believe in that stove 
over yander.” She then proceeded to describe how she had 
put cold cloths on a hemorrhage case all through the night, 
and remained unconvinced, apparently, that any doctor’s 
advice is necessary. But, little by little, the instruction in 
the classes began to show results. Aunt Mary, seventy 
years old, to attend one class walked five miles through 
an icy rain that froze on the trees and grass as it fell. 
She said that while she was mixing biscuit for breakfast 
that morning she suddenly thought to herself that she ought 
to be as cleanly in her cooking as she had been taught in 
class to be in her care of patients; and she had therefore 
set out her baking powder, flour and lard all ready for use, 
as she had been taught to arrange the outfit for her nursing 
work, and had then scrubbed her hands clean and put on 
a clean apron! 

A little thing? The doctor who heard of it felt a flush 
of rapture like Balboa gazing for the first time at the 
Pacific. 

Another “granny,” Aunt Liza, told what she had done 
after getting her first call to a case after she had attended 
some of the classes. She had been saving her money to 
buy a bag, such as had been recommended in the class for 
holding the needed apparatus, but she had not yet saved 
enough. So she lay awake planning what she might scrape 
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together as substitutes for the articles prescribed. At last 
she got up and hunted out two clean towels and a pair of 
scissors. She had no liquid antiseptic soap, so she got a 
cake of toilet soap. She had no orange-stick with which 
to clean her fingers, so she whittled out a sliver of pine. 
She didn’t have a nail-brush to scrub her hands with, but 
she remembered that her son had a small clothes-brush, so 
she hunted it up and scalded it clean, boiling the scissors 
and the pan at the same time, to sterilize them. Then she 
got the little package of antiseptic tape and cord dress- 
ings she had prepared in class and baked jt in her oven, 
as she had been told to do, until its contents were thor- 
oughly sterilized. 

It was she who ejaculated in class, when the necessity 
for keeping the patient’s pores open by bathing was being 
emphasized, “I jes’ knows dat’s de trufe, ‘case I feels so 
openated atter I takes a bath!” 4 

And another, after scrubbing one of her hands with 
lysol solution for the prescribed five minutes, held up the 
unscrubbed one and exclaimed: “My, this one feels so 
unworthy!” 

They were inventive, too, as their interest grew. One 
of the younger women came forward with a suggestion for 
making a baby bed out of materials that any family, no 
matter how poor, might obtain. It was simply to nail four 
legs to a wooden soapbox, making it the’ height of the 
mother’s bed, and making a canopy over it by nailing half 
a barrel-hoop to each end and stretching mosquito netting 
over the hoops. The women gloated over it. 

Improvement in the treatment of mother and child is 
bound to result from classes such as these. The midwife 
who, after her course of instruction, cannot show her fit- 
ness to be entrusted with the work will be refused author- 
ity to continue. There will be less of “ketchin’ babies.” 

HE story of Halifax County came to me from Dr, 
ae Moore herself, and these are the conclusions 
which Dr. Moore drew from the study made there: 


While it may be possible, in some of the northern and mid- 
western states where only 1 or 2 per cent of the obstetrical 
cases are delivered by the midwife, to ignore the midwife in 
the effort to lower maternity and infant death rates, in some 
of our southern states where she delivers from one-third to 
one-half the cases it is impossible to ignore her. ' 

If the midwife is to be entirely eliminated, there are a 
number of conditions that must be met first; and at best it 
will be a long, slow process, These conditions are: 

1, Educate the great mass of people to the need of better 
obstetrical care. 

2. Overcome the prejudice against calling in a man phy- 
sician, and the prejudice in favor of a woman, though she 
may be ignorant and dirty. 

3. Solve the economic situation 
to “take a chance” 
a physician. 

4. Provide an adequate number of doctors for all localities. 

5. Provide better roads for remote communities. 

6. Bring all American women to realize, together with 
all public-spirited persons and al] organizations interested 
in the welfare of humanity, that this is their problem. 
Greater care should be exercised in granting licenses to mid- 

wives who are first-time applicants; their character and 
natural ability should be considered; their physical examination 
should include Wasserman and tuberculosis tests; they should 
be given preliminary instruction with a certain number of 
actual deliveries; attendance at a certain number of classes 
should be compulsory. 

Until such time as the state or some other agency provides 
a place where the midwife may receive bedside instruction, 
she must depend upon the local doctor for instruction, as- 


which tempts a family 
with a cheap midwife rather than employ 
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‘seven in all the state. . 
The procedure for their licensing and training in most — 
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sisting him, if he will agree, im actual delivery cases, and upos 
the classroom instruction given in her neighborhood by th 
public health nurse. Licensing of midwives, on the basis oF 
participation in a required number of actual cases, might bo 
limited to the recommendation of the local physicians, : 

The public health nurse should meet the midwives, eithe 
individually or in groups, at least once every three month. 
and obtain lists of their prenatal and post-natal cases, checking 
these with the birth certificates she has handed in. The nurse 
should make as many prenatal calls as possible, giving the mid» 


wife instruction in the patient’s home as well as in the class. 
IE the southern states must face the task of educating, 

the greatest number of midwives, some of the northerr 
states have complicated problems too. The 428 midwives 
practising in New York state in 1922 included 23 national- 
ities, Poles, Italians, Germans, Americans and Slavs other 
than Poles predominating. Probably there is a similar 
situation in the densely populated industrial ‘and mining 
states. The southwestern states with Mexican midwives: 
and the Pacific Coast states with the Japanese midwives: 
illustrate still other complications. In New York state 
outside New York city the number of midwives has de- 


clined steadily—there are twenty-two counties which have’ 
no licensed midwives; and New Hampshire reports but. 


of the states follows the general principles outlined for- 
Virginia. Besides Virginia, Connecticut, Michigan, New 
York, California, 
now reported as having supervisors of midwives, and— 
in others some kind of instruction has been provided, — 
by letters, simple rules and regulations, or through bulletins 
and classes. 
sicians, usually the health officers, by public health nurses, _ 
or, as in Connecticut, by registered midwives. 
states the classes meet once only; in others, 
intervals for a period. The instruction consists 


planation of the state laws governing the practice of mid- 
wifery, 


midwife. 


the course in South Carolina. 
nurses to help in such work. 


In Pennsylvania, aside from an intensive campaign in four _ 
there are two women physicians on the staff of — 


counties, 
the state department of health who speak several languages 
and instruct midwives in their mother tongue. In another 
state a qualified obstetrician travels about, and both phy- 
sicians and midwives bring their cases, especially the com- 
plicated ones, for consultation. The Arkansas _ story 
already has been told in| The Survey. (Save the 
Country Baby, by Frances Sage Bradley, M.D., De- 
cember 15, 1923.) 

In the states such as New Jersey and New Hampshire, 
where licensing and supervision has been continued over a 
period of years, there has been a decided decrease in the 
number of registered midwives, and a marked improvement 
in the type of care which they give. Physicians are called 
more frequently in abnormal cases, and there has been 
an improved reporting of births. 

Down in the Virginia back country, the neighbor who 
meets another and inquires after the health of the other’s 
family, gets the answer: “Oh, they ’re all stirrin’.” 

Are we? 


New Jersey, and South Carolina are’, 


: 


The class instruction is carried on by phy- . 


of the proper technique, and the limitations of the , 
Seventeen states, in all, now report the holding © 
of classes. More than a thousand midwives have completed — 
Several states employ Negro — 


In some | 
at regular 
of an ex--, 


HE venerable profession of the church, 

though we may trace its pastoral origins, 
nowadays thinks of these in’a very abstract, 
and even metaphorical sense. So the law, 
with its parchment records of land-tenure, 
and crop-dues, etc., has similarly risen in the 
Jocial scale far above the original farmer. These two lead- 
Jing faculties of our universities have long acquired their 
patrician status, with freedom from contamination by the 
Wulgarities of “mere labor.’ The medical profession, as 
Mnarbinger of the scientists, has been longer and slower in 
(pbtaining its third place in precedence; since “leechcraft” 
is after all a plebeian sort of work; pharmacy, with its 
erbs and salts, is only a remove or two from the soil; and 
(the surgeon long lagged behind all these, as but late relieved 
f his humble original task, of barber. 

Science, the youngest of studies, and until lately the least 
rosecuted, is hardly yet considered of full professional 
tatus. On the whole its votaries still seem plebeian; and 
hey look so because they are so; since for the most part 
we are skilled artisans, men of our hands. For with these 
rgans we have to do our experiments; and thus we dirty 
them—instead of voicing the high discourse of the really 
dignified professions, with gestures decently robed, and 
these with hands of the whitest. Still, as we have shown 
at times a certain efficiency in “delivering the goods’”—and 
these fresh and new ones, sometimes of value even to our 
‘pecuniary culture’—the status of the pioneers of science 
has in the last generation or two been rising. 


if, 


HUS—though to the horror of “‘Society”—Kelvin and 

Lister in time became heard of by respectable Londoners, 
as new “Lords”; a little lower than the brewers, of course, 
but Lords anyhow. Educated Londoners (for there are 
such), knew of them as successive Presidents of the Royal 
Society. Their colleagues in that society, and in the 
university, knew of them as a professor of Physics and of 
Surgery respectively. But to the plebeian eye of the oc- 
cupational sociologist, Kelvin becomes more _ intelligible 
‘than in any of these descriptions, as the first-rate Glasgow 
‘mechanic who was able to continue the job of instrument- 
‘maker, which was occupied in the same university and 
department two generations before by James Watt. Only 
this new man was even more skilled with electrical devices 
than was his predecessor with steamy ones. And _ then, 
recalling him to memory yet more closely, as the very type 
of the worthy old Glasgow mechanic in his Sunday clothes, 
we see him also as the modern avatar of the great god 
Hephestos; as Vulcan, striking new sparks from his mighty 
forge; and also limping along, somewhat lamed by his toil— 
thus true to the very life. Watt himself was indeed avatar 
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of Prometheus, again bringing new, and dangerous as well 
as invaluable powers. 

So now Lister. Relieving him successively of peer’s robes, 
president’s mace, and professor’s gown, we have the good 
old Quaker surgeon. Getting him out of his long frock- 
coat, we have a look at him as barber—indeed of the record 
“clean shave.” See him next with apron off; he is now 
“the shepherd with his tar-box by his side” of old English 
pastoral poetry; and indeed of immemorial and worldwide 
practice. For when the sheep has had a scratch, and the 
blowflies lay their eggs in it, and the maggots have hatched 
and begin to eat the living flesh (so that the poor creature 
goes off its feed in agony), the noticing shepherd brushes 
the maggots off, dips his finger or stick in his little tarpot, 
and covers the sore spot; whereupon the sheep is peacefully 
browsing again in quarter of an hour. That is the elemental 
and central usage of antiseptic surgery, little though modern 
townsfolk may remember it, or much else of rural life 
and significance. 

But Lister had chemical knowledge of his stuff; hence 
his carbolic acid, an extract of tar; and also microscopic 
knowledge of the infecting germs, smaller than maggots, 
and incomparably deadlier. This latter he learned from 
his father, a handyman at fixing up two spectacle-glasses to 
multiply one another as an “eye-piece,’ and two more or 
so near the object, as an “objective,” the two bits of ap- 
paratus being conveniently held in a tube, and then known 
as a microscope. Of this old Lister was one of the notable 
improvers. 

Meantime too, a keen youth, the son of a village tanner 
in the Jura (a very low-caste job, in India in fact quite 
“untouchable”) had been puzzling to understand how oak- 
bark on hides prevented their decay—in fact, was literally 
anti-septic. Microscopic germs had already been discovered 
in decaying things; and he pondered and studied these. He 
saw that you might either kill the germs by anti-septics, and 
so prevent decay; or—better still, though more difficult— 
try to keep out germs altogether; in which case no putrefac- 
tion would occur. Besides thus thinking out the practice of 
his tanner father, he essayed kindred experiments on his 
own: and having evidently had a tidy mother, with “an eye 
for dirt,” he went into the milk-house, and the cheese- 
making, and the baking, and the brewing; and by and by, 
the wine-making too—in fact all round these homely arts— 
henceforth revolutionized and purified throughout the world. 
Then, too, he found out how to clean up silk-worms, and 
get rid of their disease—so saving a main French industry, 
though he overworked himself into a paralytic seizure with 
that. But he pulled himself together; and went on, with 
a big experimental sort of tannery and germ-testing place, 
since called the Pasteur Institute, and next reproduced over 
the world. Among all these rural endeavors he had an in- 
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The surgeon was but late relieved of his humble original task 


of barber 


direct adventure with a mad dog; for he saved the man the 
dog bit, and next others. In course of all this, he started 
many younger workers, of whom not a few have also done 
illustriously: none more than the before-mentioned young 
surgeon, who specialized upon the human wound. Before 
that the frequent surgeon’s story was that “the operation 
was successful, but the patient died”: while hospitals, 
especially maternity hosptials, with all their skill and 
care, had a far bigger death-rate than patients left 
in the slums. But Lister put an end to all that; as the 
world knows. 

Knows, yes; but how tardily! The story is worth 
recalling, as full of significance, for the psychological survey 
of cities. First, let me preface it by another, one of James 
Watt, whose Birmingham firm only got to the point of 
selling its first engine twenty years after he had invented it. 
So very naturally, this enterprising and tenacious firm went 
bankrupt. There was the usual meeting of creditors, first 
valuing buildings, real estate, and materials. Coming to the 
firm’s patents, the lawyer-person began, “Patent for—for 
what—something called a ‘steam-engine!’ What’s that? 
What value am I to assign?” At once spoke out the practical 
man (true to his type in every generation). “Yah! Put 
it down at a farthing!” And s0, accordingly, this supreme 
and central invention of modern times was put down at one 
farthing—half a cent: and thus, we may presume, the firm 
by and by was able to buy it back again. 

And if it be supposed that such “practical” minds are no 
longer so sure of themselves, I may here recall the “Daily 
Mail,” a chief “organ” of London mentality, so long, 
widely and deeply depressed by and to the level of its chief 
newsboy, one Harmsworth, alias Lord Northcliffe, whose 
professional boast was “TI buy paper, and sell it—inked!” 
It may be remembered that Marconi’s first wireless message 
across the Atlantic, yielded only the letter S—“Yah—what’s 
the use of signalling S?” was the substance of next morn- 
ing’s press comment: not seeing that to get anything across 
at all was the main solution of Marconi’s problem; so that 
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he might get T and more across on the morrow, which ; 
course he did. : 
Return now to Lister’s struggle. Like many another Zor 
apprentice before him, he had married the daughter of i 
master, Syme, then the greatest surgeon of his day; ap 
who, though he loved him as son-in-law, never could qui 
bring himself to believe the boy much of a surgeon (and « 
course so far truly, for as an operator Lister was but + 
others). After various fights, however, he got the hospit) 
clean, and showed healings which silenced his local critics 
indeed soon converted them to followers. London surgeon 
however, for a time continued to have nothing to do wit. 
“the Scotch fad,” as they called it; but Pasteur sent him 
bright young military surgeon for a pupil. On 4th Jul 
1870, there came for this last a telegram, “War declared— 
return for the front.” -Before taking the night train south, 
ward for Paris, the young surgeon spent the day in buyin) 
up all the carbolic acid and dressings he could take wit! 
him; and on the second day he proudly reported himself te 
his Surgeon-General with his life-saving burden. “Bah 
what’s this!” railed his military superior. “Nonsense—senct 
it back to Paris!” So back it all went; thus condemning 
untold numbers of wounded soldiers to die of rotten wounds 
in the good old-fashioned way. Thirty years later, to the, 
its colossal mortality, not from Boers” 
bullets, but from germs of all kinds) an experienced London 
surgeon was sent out at length, whose report was that the 
army’s stock of surgical appliances was only in place in an) 
archaeological museum. (The British volunteers, perhaps. 
more fortunate, got no appliances at all.) It was not untile. 
the Russo-Japanese war a few years later that the work of. 
Pasteur and Lister took root in military practice and then, | 
thanks to Oriental hands. The Japanese soldiers not only 
had a bath before each battle, but washed their shirts as: 
well, and so got clean wounds, easily dressed; but the poor | 
Russians still went in dirty, and got germ-laden wounds | 
accordingly, and these mostly left undressed —a potent fac- : 
tor in the result we know. So the late Great War was & 
really the first in which ordinary skill of antiseptics and — 
bacteriology was in use by all combatants. £ 
So slow is it for a scientific advance to make head against 
the self-satisfied stupefactions of habit and routine, 
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Let me affirm then, from a long life-time’s 
experience of the toils and joys of botanical, 
zoological and anthropological studies, that 
there is no more fascinating or fruitful 
field for evolutionary study than that of 
religion. From the present naturalistic ap- 
proach, this becomes nothing less than the 
interpretation of human life, in terms of 
the highest ideals its founders have at- 
tained, and their highest exponents could 
express. It hence becomes for us a com- 
parative study of previous theories of 
evolution,—not especially of organic evolu- 
tion, nor in a world made in six days, 
but of psychological, social and moral 
evolution, illuminating us at every turn. 
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The tar pot of the shepherd becomes carbolic acid—an extract 
of tar—and death to germs 


tical” has thus become a word commonly used to boast the 
absence of that very occupational knowledge, and courage 
of application, from which it is derived. A new idea, when 
of any large complexity or breadth of application, but with- 
out alluring economic return, generally needs about a gen- 
eration-length to work its way into the great world’s prac- 
tice. 

Last of all, Lister has left to his old University his por- 
trait and his honors, henceforth a glory of Edinburgh. Some 
day however, we shall make from this portrait a stained 
glass window—of this old Quaker saint of his great craft, 
and with its gentlest old patriarchal face—that of a good 
shepherd indeed. 

II 

UT—returning to the hard struggle of new ideas or 

methods—it is rather in the social and political field 
that mental conductivity is most sluggish, even in our would 
be progressive West. Thus the amazing candor, not to say 
brutality, of General Bernhardi and his fellows, before, dur- 
ing and after 1914, can only be explained or understood as 
their vigorous re-statement of the doctrine of survival, in 
struggle for existence, and at its very crudest—the Darwin- 
ism of 1860, and too long surviving. The subsequent out- 
burst of bolshevism in Russia must also be seen not as any 
sudden and new spectre, but as the tardy coming into power 
of ardent disciples of Karl Marx, a thinker of much the 
same time. Or again, every one in the West has heard of 
Gandhi; and mostly of his leadership along new and revolu- 
tionary lines. When you come to know him, however, the 
strata of his idealogy are plainly exposed. His ancient ideal- 
ism and asceticism, and his deep respect for life are all 
rooted in his religion of Jainism, as old as Buddhism itself, 
say six centuries B.C. But what are the characteristic ideas 
he has expounded in his political career? Essentially four, 
and avowedly all western ones—(1) Mazzini’s idealistic na- 
tionalism, (2) Thoreau’s simplification of life, (3) Ruskin’s 
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criticism of the machine industry and its money economics, 
and (4) Tolstoi’s non-resistance. Much of course may be 
said for each and all these ideas; much indeed has been 
said; for each and all of them date essentially from the 
generation of 1830-1860. Their exponent has not expressed 
any ideas of later date; since none have appreciably im- 
pressed him. 

Why then,—as I often ask my countrymen in India— 
does he so alarm) you, the powers that be? They cannot give 
the answer, though a simple one. For personal acquaintance 
with the mental oufit of the dominant British authorities 
in India at once reveals that their corresponding working 
set of ideas are those acquired at Oxford, etc., etc.—from 
Burke’s Speeches on the French Revolution, from Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and the like. Important ideas 
all; but as they are four generations back instead of only 
two, they naturally give Mr. Gandhi’s an alarming air of 
novelty. 

Here, then, is one of the historic viewpoints as yet too 
much unemployed in our contemporary social surveys. In 
a later article I shall exhibit the historic stratification of 
Edinburgh. Some of its social types date back a thousand 
years; yet none are as yet completely fossil. Their surviv- 
ing representatives vary in number of course; but amount 
in all to an immense majority of its living population. This 
is of great interest to the social surveyor, thus to find in 
his city heirs of all the ages. But if he perchance dares 
to think of himself the while as in the foremost files of 
time, it is also well to realize that each of us is made up of 
many selves, dating from all periods, and certainly in vari- 
ous respects far from being up-to-date. Recalling our school 
days,—[A Schoolboy’s Bag and a City Pageant, February, 
1925] we can now see that with our Euclid and our Gram- 
mar, we are still being “kept in” at the University of Alex- 
andria, say three centuries B. C. The botanical systematist 
is proud of his continuity from Linnaeus in 1735, and with 
De Candolle and Robert Brown less than a century later; 


The “practical” man of yesterday valued the patent of the 
steam engine at a farthing... 
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.. our human possibilities... 


while the greater pride of the humanist is based on his far 
earlier loyalties. And since hardly any of us have mathe- 
matics enough really to follow Einstein, nor physics enough 
to feel at home in Madame Curie’s laboratory or Professor 
Milliken’s, it is manifest that, as regards the make-up and 
wording of the cosmic universe, we have not really got out 
of our earlier generation. At most we tolerate this suc- 
ceeding one; at best congratulate it, on getting out of 
reach of our minds, arrested in our past, and too stiffened 
now to move on. Yet it is something for us to have ac- 
quired anything of such earlier heritage of science to which 
these later minds are now adding; and in their turn they 
are tolerant of us, though mainly helpful to their successors. 
This is no mere “academic” discussion; but clear disclosure 
to ourselves of the intellectual conditions of internal prog- 
ress, in any society. History is no mere keeping of annals; 
it is more than the general philosophy of history which his- 
torians have long sought, and sociologists go on seeking; 
and it is far more too than all such tracings of occupational 
origins as we have attempted in these pages. 

Hence then the profound importance,—and for every 
science, every art—of its historic search and scrutiny. Such 
is that of Dr. George Sarton of Harvard Library, with his 
Isis—a still too little-known review of the history of science ; 
or again of the kindred work of Dr. Singer at Oxford and 
London, and of other few workers scattered elsewhere. For 
thus to clear up “the filiation of ideas,” throughout the past, 
is laying bare the true foundations on which we have to 
build today: and this whether as researchers adding to 
knowledge or as students acquiring it. 


The new age stands as yet 

Half-built against the sky; 

Open to every threat 

Of storms that clamor by. 

Scaffolding veils the walls, 

And dim dust floats and falls, 

As moving to and fro, their tasks the masons ply. 


Only in the measure in which we can come to understand 
and know our way in this city of thought which humanity 
has ever been building, can we attain to any measure of 
peace in it. Such true peace is then seen as of no mere rest 
and breathing-space, amid its internecine wars; but as of 
renewing effort more effective, because more continuous and 
more cooperative than heretofore; and towards constructive 
peace. 
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T is thus by no mere coincidence that another task whic! 

interrupts—and yet encourages—the writing of thes» 
articles should be that of preparing a report towards thy 
advancement of International Intellectual Relations, fo 
M. Bergson’s committee of that name, called into being by 
the League of Nations. Take its urgent problem of inter 
national scientific bibliographies. The profusion of presen’ 
growths of the tree of knowledge can only be kept clear i 
we deal with them in historic spirit, i. e., in relation to those 
branches of previous growth-periods from which all this 
present leafage has arisen. The technical method of tracing 
this “filiation” of knowledge is after all very simple. Giver 
any great initiator, of any order of ideas—be this Harvey 
with his circulation of the blood; or Linnaeus with his 
classification of plants and animals, his System of Nature; 
or again Watt with his steam-engine, or whom you will— 
we may on the one hand enquire into his precursors, and or 
the other into his continuators. Mere critics, and mere ex- 
positors and commentators, naturally drop out of memory 
and may be left so: but among the continuators there aris¢ 
from time to time new initiators; as after Harvey soor 
Hales, with his “circulation of the sap” thus founding 


_vegetable physiology: as after Linnaeus, the founders of the 


Natural System, at any rate less artificial; or again fron 
Watt, Stephenson and many more, on to our modern moto: 
and aeroplane industry engineers. 

(1) Precursors, (2) Initiators, (3) Continuators: here 
then is the elemental rhythm of progress; and in wave afte: 
wave of advance; though often there are dormant periods 
sometimes even between individual continuators, let alon 
between initiative growth-waves. For seasons seem ofter 
unfavorable. 

Recall now from our opening article—as helpful to thi 
conception of the growth of the tree of knowledge—th 
main historic periods indicated by our survey of the content 
of the boy’s schoolbag:—the Primitive, Matriarchal, Patri 
archal; the Greco-Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, th 
modern Industrial, Imperial, Financial. We at once se 
that our tree—be it viewed as of knowledge or of social lif 
—cannot end here; and if so, that the good people aroun 
us (including ourselves, of course, in our everyday moods) 
who think of our present civilization and its ways and idea 
as to any great degree established and permanent, must b 
more or less sound asleep. Yet next, conversely, we see tha 
those who suppose such ways (Continued on page 504) 
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HE birth of the ballad was in the lips and 
hearts of the people.” I find this remark 
used in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, in point- 
ing the contrast with the demand of the 
aristocracy for an epic literature of their own. 
It raises a great deal of speculation in my 

ind; I cannot help brooding over all that follows in the 


‘iction, been written by the well-to-do, of the well-to-do, 
‘ind for the well-to-do? Is it only to be distinguished from 
‘Jhat epic literature the aristocracy at an earlier time de- 
‘nanded for itself by being lyric instead of epic? Has it 
Nurned out lyric instead of epic just because the lips and 
shearts of the aristocracy, like the lips and hearts of the 
‘beople, find lyric poetry more natural to write and to read 
‘Than epics? ‘ 
‘| I can imagine a considerable volume of negative reply to 
his. “Why, factory girls are crazy about Amy Lowell! 
‘Wachel Lindsay found a lot of farmhands in Illinois singing 
is Firemen’s Ball! And haven’t you heard that the cow- 
boys down in New Mexico all know the High Chin Bob 
ballad of Badger Clark’s? Just let a copy of Frost lie 
found loose in a sawmill or a hayfield—or a boarding 
ouse kitchen!” 
Well, I suppose people in hayfields and kitchens some- 
imes read Sabrina Fair, or Satan’s great speeches in Para- 
ise Lost, if they happen to see them; and if they opened 
o L’Allegro, they would have found that poetry was 
eing written about them, and their milking and harvest- 
ng. But all that is somewhat different from the birth of 
try in the lips and hearts of the people. It isn’t the 
ort of thing you expect, and when you do find it, you 
all attention to it. I must admit that if any one person 
‘ould be the lips and hearts of the people, Robert Frost 
night; he seems in a marvellous way to have brooded in 
the inarticulate heart and uttered with the perfection of 
unsophisticable fidelity part of what must be there. He has 
found some elusive wonderings there, wistfulnesses, forti- 
tudes, certain profound whimsicalities, intimations of soli- 
darity which chimed with his own. There is a great deal 
more! Masefield has entered into the inarticulate heart and 
found blinding shocks and passions there, a piercing sense 
of tragedy and an unbearably poignant tenderness. ‘These 
chimed with his own nature and gave him the stuff for 
those “barren hours passed at grips with thought.” ‘There 
is a great deal else! Though like the child who has only 
been taken to a park, we cannot conceive the country. 
Now in demanding that once prevailingly epic poetry 
for their own class, the aristocracy apparently never have 
wished to have it spring from a corporate soil. They were 
content with the inspirations and peculiarities of great poets 
working singly. Unlike the Italians, who “will not sing 
anything that has a name signed to it,” they have always 
carefully cleansed the texts of their poets from interpola- 
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tions and emendations by other hands; their scholars, labor- 
ing in deep libraries, have spent lifetimes in disentangling 
and purifying the original versions. ‘The people’s poetry, 
on the contrary, “flitted from lip to lip of nurses, shepherds,” 
and others whose life was close to elemental needs, taking 
on countless accretions and alterations all along. Like an 
unconscious Standing Committee on the Perfection of Bal- 
lads, the lips and hearts of the people, careless of time and 
finality, continued to improve their communal heritage. 
It was a new phrase here, an altered sequence there, a 
stanza left out, a stanza put in, a half stanza begun, and 


rounded off with the refrain. 


So much is understandable. We can shut our eyes and 
hear it happening, with the ears of the historical imagina- 
tion. But who can imagine how the ballads began? Those 
who write prefaces to collections of ballads can partly 
imagine. This is what some of them describe. 

Something striking has happened, and a traveler arriving 
at a village stops to tell about it. He begins to say that a 
foraging chief has burnt a castle down, or another bold 
raider has escaped from his enemy’s castle, or a pair of 
thwarted lovers have poisoned themselves. The people 
rushing out of their houses gather about him and exclaim; 
their unselfconscious bodies sway in the natural rhythms 
of their mood, and they begin perhaps to intone their ex- 
clamations. One of these shouted exclamations catches the 
fancy of the crowd; they all take it up; it perhaps catches 
the fancy of the narrator too, and he responds; he begins 
to chant his recital. The listeners, moving in an involun- 
tary tragic dance, bring in the refrain whenever they feel 
that it is the right moment for it. 

Such is one popular scholarly guess at the beginnings of 
the ballad. Other scholars scoff at this. They conceive 
its beginnings to have been individual, and attribute to a 
single poet of the people an inspiration from which the nar- 
rative sprang. But even then it must have been freely 
handled, reshaped, and often made the vehicle for another 
man’s inspiration and his conception of what was tuneful. 
It is dificult to remember how free people must have felt 
to do such things to ballads, when there were no property 
rights in them for anybody concerned, no authorized ver- 
sions, no sense, in the cheerful alterer, of being presump- 
tuous or meddlesome—no delicacy about damaging the 
sacred offspring of another’s brain, but a feeling as in- 
stinctively irresponsible as a child’s feeling toward a daisy. 

Why might not a traveler, at times, have made up a 
ballad as he went along, and sung it at the first village he 


‘came to? Why mightn’t a poetic boy or girl, in that first 


village, have sung the ballad over again after the traveler 
had gone on, making up what he couldn’t remember, to 
finish the tale? How open and inviting it was, then, to 
write poetry? Not only no copyright, but no necessity to 
persuade a publisher, or to advertise, or to secure reviews! 
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It was all loose and accidental. It was not even taught in 
school, laus Deo. And the audience, if one wanted to 
“render” it, or “illustrate” it, was all ready to gather; no 
need for patronesses, or tickets, or a hall. 

Informal, oral, free to be taken or left, the poetry of 
the age of ballads above all was to be heard at dances! 
These rhythms of the tongue were the natural accompani- 
ment of the other natural rhythms of the body. Perhaps 
they were never quite as popular, quite as spontaneous and 
communal, or quite as releasing and impassioned, as the 
dance. But they approached such spontaneity, such group 
spirit, such recreational power. When one thinks of this 
past golden age of poetry, he begins to understand what 
few of us, I think, can understand otherwise; how the life 
of Europe persisted through those ghastly epidemics—such 
unspeakable periodical diseases of filth and squalor, that 
it seems as if they must have exterminated the whole popu- 
lation of the poor. Something there was, some reserve of 
leisure or freedom of the spirit, which enables the learned 
author of the Encyclopedia article to use the expression 
“the blithe peasant life, with its dances.” 


HAT word “blithe” reverberates curiously in the in- 

ward ear. Could anybody, writing for, let us say, the 
nineteenth edition of the Encyclopedia, refer-to the working 
population here in these last decades of the Strenuous, or 
Ruction, Ages, as “blithe?” Will there be any remains 
out of which he can reconstruct, however ignorantly, a pic- 
ture of our mill workers and tenant farmers dancing back 
to the mill village, or to the town meeting, to the rhythms 
of a ballad with such a refrain as “Fine flowers in the val- 
ley,” “With the red, the green, and the yellow?” Blithe! 
it is a word we cannot apply to our times without a sense 
of illimitable absurditv, and yet what have we lost, except 
that sense of interdependence and social security, which the 
older forms of poverty and exploitation possessed somewhat, 
before the Industrial Revolution? Someihing enabled those 
worn and filthy peasants to sing and dance. Did the un- 
conquerable spirit of man find a little room in mortal life 
in which to sport and play, in a few immortal forms, just 
because his living—or dying !—wage, such as it was, was 
at least secure, and his tyrannical church at least stood 
close to him and bore him up? 

It seems to me, from observing the way in which my 
own inventive pleasures take their occasiunal rise, that this 
is a very probable speculation. Leisure seems to me only 
primarily an affair of time. Of course it does need time; 
it needs a little free time occurring often, rather than a 
surfeit and then a famine of time, such as our seasonal 
workers must endure. But a frequent little leeway of time 
will do for a great deal of refreshment of the spirit, if the 
spirit is free enough to slip at once into holiday mood; if 
it can relax at once that conscientious suspense about time, 
in which so many of us spend our adult lives. For the 
essence of leisure is the freedom of the mind from the 
preoccupation of care, and that accursed urge, “I fear I 
am not making the best use of this time!” In the fortunate 
classes, in the Ownerscult, we may—though many of ts 
never do—have moments, even hours, of essential leisure. 
When the heart is thus “at leisure from itself,” creative 
notions fly like butterflies into it. Prayer, too, in all those 
inward reaches which approach the mystic, confers this state 
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of release; the swollen bubble of that toilsome care abow 
time suddenly bursts, and there is an iridescent passage oF 
creative moments. There is, for a little while, a blith) 
life, bent upon self-expression in such things as dancing an 
making up poetry. : 

Did such flashes of essential leisure come more ofte 
into the individual lives of the Workerscult, we might re. 
ceive from them some more fragments of individual poetry, 
in addition to the few we have; only marred, of course, b 
those individual mannerisms and _ sentimentalisms from 
which the old ballads are so free. But what we shall need 
I think, if we want to invite a modern age of ballads, is 
communal leisure. We need a widespread habit of leisure 
We need, not single persons separately released from theit 
cages for a few minutes, but a communal holiday heart. 
We need a widespread blitheness, that can concentrate to- 
gether in some gay creative impulse, and bloom into art. 

A sense of economic security, it seems to me, is the firstt 
fundamental in building up this structure of general hap-= 
happiness. People afraid of losing their livelihood can never 
know leisure—never except in the upper reaches of loving: 
or praying. If we could know that the community stood 
cordially behind us and our families, and would carry us 


.on its broad back through any adversity that threatens us, 


we should have the beginning of leisure of the heart. If 
we could but know that all of us stood behind each of us, 
ready, in any individual calamity, to step forward and say 


. .. Here is my neck! 
Hang your whole weight upon me! 


the worst burden of our care would, I believe, be gone from 
almost every one of us. As soon as we develop some co- 
operative habits of pooling our overplus of strength and 
money, we shall all at once be relieved from these white 
and ghastly nights of fear to which any premonition of ill- 
ness in the breadwinner now automatically gives rise. 
Think, reader! Think what it might release in you, 
(though you cannot conceive it yourself!) to know that 
if accident or illness should befall you, the community in 
its strength would become the affectionate guardian of 
your family and yourself; and that without any assumption 
of charity, since you would always have contributed your 
own overplus to the community chest, and since every fam- 
ily, in the course of three or four generations, is certain 
to need the community help in some such crisis. 

But still more leisure of heart, and still more time, I 
think we may very easily have, as soon as we sweep off 
the clutter of undesirable belongings, and the clutter of 
advertisement about them, which now clog industry and 
art. "Thousands of pretty tags and ingenious mechanisms 
lie heaped up in the way of any simple and enjoyable, that 
is to say, creative, habit of mind. Bertrand Russell even 
believes that this welter of unneeded objects, and the habit 
of buying and storing them in our houses, may be a main 
reason for the exploitation of the labor of backward races, 
and those rivalries for raw materials which culminate in 
wars. 

At all events many Ae us feel half suffocated in buyables. 
From time to time we long for a hut, a den, a camp with 
rough-sawn floor, and tin dishes. In our hearts we know 
that this isn’t primarily to escape the actual labor of taking 
care of these things, and using “(Continued on page 512) 


OST of us recall, with pleasantly reminiscent 
humor, the revolution that broke out in the 
realm of King Arthur when that thereto- 
fore comparatively peaceful land was invaded 
by Mark Twain’s Yankee from Connecticut. 
When two such distinctive types—King 

Arthur and a Yankee—meet, one of them, at least, is bound 

-o be disquieted a bit; and since nothing could disturb the 
alm assurance of the Yankee, King Arthur—and his peo- 

ple—had to take all the shock, with what immediate con- 

sequences the veracious historian gleefully records. 

But a doubt intrudes. No one, of course, will question 
the historical trustworthiness of Mark Twain. His fame is 
secure. But—if that Yankee did really visit Arthur’s 
ourt and work the revolution ascribed to him, why do we 
find no later traces of him and his doings in English history? 
Is it because of the capacity of our immemorial folkways 
to absorb such shocks at the surface and to present, to all 
uch apparent changes, an impenetrable inner permanence? 
Are our traditional structures really impervious to all ex- 
ternal influences, and immune from all change? 

These questions are not without pertinence, today, for a 

Kstill more realistic invasion is going forward amongst us. 

All our lands and most of our minds have been entered in 

recent years by a most irrepressible and irreverent “yankee” 

—from Detroit, or thereabouts, this time; the automobile. 

i The whole country has been covered: more than seventeen 

million “troops,” moving almost silently, on well prepared 

roads, billeted themselves upon the country in 1924. Every- 
where these invaders have found friends, supporters, accom- 
plices. The whole country, practically, has gone over to 

‘the yankees.” The chivalrous King Arthur has been quite 
crowded off the highways. 

§ But coincident with this invasion has come what some 

refer to as a “universal demoralization of our youth.” News- 

paper editors, judges of the courts, novelists, pulpit orators 

‘and moralists, generally, have united in telling the world 

that “something is wrong with the younger generation.” 

1 Statistics of crime are cited ; dramatic instances of youths and 

girls in the toils of the law—in prison and on their way to 

the electric chair or the gallows—are recited with great 
gusto; and the flouting of our sacred institutions, especially 
the home and the church, by these flappers, “cake-eaters” and 

‘Gazz-hounds” is appealed to as proof of the degeneracy of 

our times, and of this particular part of our times! 

Curiously enough, much of this “degeneracy” is laid to 
the charge of the automobile, though other “forces of evil,” 
e. g., the unregulated dance and “booze,” are held to be 
accomplices. The country boasts some hundreds of thousands 
of miles of paved roads, on which most any sort of a car can 
make forty miles an hour, the best cars making sixty to 
seventy-five. In addition, there are scores of thousands of 
miles of country roads, usually not much improved, and 
therefore not conducive to speed, which, by way of compen- 
sation, are lined with trees, shaded by groves and dotted 
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with “road houses,’ and which offer dancing floors, food, 
drink and lodging of every “improper” kind to couples, 
groups and parties seeking escape from the areas where con- 
ventions rule. The automobile has made it possible, as 
never before in history, for people of all ages to escape com- 
pletely from those traditional “moral controls” which the 
past has built up “for the guidance of the generations.” 
Many young people have taken advantage of these possi- 
bilities and have “escaped” herefrom—with what results 
policemen, probation officers and jailers have many lurid 
tales to tell. Hence, the automobile is, at once, the most 
welcome, and the most suspected, of visitors to our civili- 
zation. 


UT agreement as to the facts is lacking. Some say that 
“the present younger generation is the worst the 

world has ever known—a lot of unspeakable rotters.” 
Others reply, quite amiably, that “the present youthful 
generation differs in no essential particular from any other 
such generation the world has ever known: the auto- 
mobile has made them a bit more free; but they are, on the 
whole, using their freedom with such natural wisdom as 
to assure any one but a blind man that they will, in good 
time, settle down to the acceptance of the true moralities 
as all other younger generations have always done.” 

These two opinions seem to deal with two diverse 
groups, however. The growth of Young Peoples’ Con- 
servative Associations, junior chambers of commerce, 
junior Rotary Clubs, and junior Ku Klux Klans indicates 
that a considerable part of the younger generation, dis- 
gusted with the excesses of the “jazz hounds” and the 
“speed fiends,” has retreated into extreme respectability 
and is giving its energies to the development of culture 
and morality in the land. These young people, it is claimed, 
have become more conservative than their parents, or than 
any other younger generation the world has ever known. 

Hence, it is easily possible to apply complacent com- 
mendation and heated condemnation to the younger gener- 
ation, without stint. If the speaker or writer upholds 
“modern freedom,” he can commend the speedy ones as 
exemplars of “all that is natural,” and condemn the Junior 
Rotarians as Exhibit A in conventional stupidity, and all 
that without expending more thought than would fill a 
single lobe of a gnat’s brain. If, on the other hand, he 
upholds “true morality,’ he can commend the Junior 
Rotarians as that “noble band of rising young leaders,” 
and condemn all “lounge lizards” and “pink tea imbeciles,” 
and use no more mental stuff than would fill the other 
lobe of the same gnat’s brain. 


LL such pronouncements meanwhile miss or ignore 
the two most important factors in the whole situation, 
to wit: first, that there are many members of the “younger 
generation” who fail to get any meaning, or pleasure, or 
sense of reality out of any of the attitudes current in the 
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world today—either in the younger generation or amongst 
their elders—all such condemnations and commendations, 
alike, leaving them cold; and second, that the automobile 
has brought us, at last and undeniably, a new but long- 
promised world, a world in which our commendations and 
condemnations and medieval moralizings have no more 
than an antiquarian interest. These two ignored facts 
seem not unrelated. We must consider them in some de- 
tail; and, like true logicians, we shall consider the second 
one first. 


Ss E have a new world!’’ Such statements make 


“students of history” smile. “We have always 
been coming into a ‘new world’,” they say, “but in the long 
run, it has always turned out to be the same old world!” 

This cynical retort has an element of truth in it: disil- 
lusionment has played its part in educating the race; and 
“students of history” never tire of laughing at the “poor old 
human race” that has hoped so often for a new day, and 
been disappointed just as often. Nothing pleases a “student 
of history” so much as fresh proof that “history always re- 
peats itself.” It makes the task of “understanding history” 
so much simpler. But perhaps history can be made too 
simple! 

Each younger generation has been rebellious by nature. 


Born into an artificial world—with characteristics anta- | 


gonistic to that world—conflict has always been inevitable. 
Sometimes this conflict has taken the form of a “transition” ; 
infrequently, the form of a “crisis.” What is the dif- 
ference? 

Well, in a “transition,” the younger generation is slowly 
worn down by the resistance of the older generation until, 
eventually, nothing remains of the rebellious group or 
movement but the memory of futility and defeat; the young- 
er generation is assimilated to the older and, cynically, in 
its turn, resists all the rebellious energies of its younger 
generation. A “transition” is progress backwards: it is an 
illusion of change. 

In a “crisis,” on the other hand, the younger genera- 
tion, in some manner, holds some part of its rebellious 
energies intact, maintains its position in the face of reaction, 
and eventually compels the older generation to move for- 
ward a bit,-at least. It seems that such an outcome can 
never be secured save as the younger generation has the 
help of some new invention—a more powerful weapon, or 
a superior tool. This new invention opens up to the 
younger generation a new range of reality; to which it 
can cling for support; and it also serves as a means of 
fighting back, and destroying, some part of the old grasp 
of legend and myth. New inventions have not, therefore, 
been highly regarded, on the whole, by the older generation. 
“These inventors are going a little too far,” they have 
said; “fone of these days, they'll blow everything up, and 
then, where’ll we be? Better make haste slowly. Transi- 
tion is more sensible than a crisis!” 

In spite of this attitude, however, we've had enough 
“crises” in the course of the centuries to move the race 
far from its first bases—into new lands, facing new hea- 
vens and looking out upon new intellectual frontiers. 
Practically all of this advance has been accomplished in 
the last twenty-five hundred years. And every inch of the 
ground has been bitterly contested. 

The story of this movement is too long to be retold here. 
We must plump ourselves down into the midst of it—in 
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the medieval world and the medieval state of mind 
and get our bearings. 
: 

HE Middle Age was a great fear. It was primiti 

fear, multiplied many fold: fear of the barbaria 
crowding in from all sides; fear of the serf and t 
slave; fear of the barbaric inner self; fear of demo 
and witches; fear of lesser gods and greater gods; fear 
Jehovah, the age’s own jealous God; fear of comets al 
falling stars; fear of the end of the world and of the co 
tinuance of the world; fear of portentous years, like t 
year 1000; fear of starvations, plagues and epidemics; fe 
of death; and fear of life. Nature was personal, i. e., anit 
istic, jealous of her secrets, vindictive. Jehovah was wate 
ful, jealous, retributive. The devil was just round t 
corner. 

The age, the individual, the race longed for sanctua 
from all these fears: “Jerusalem, my happy home, wh 
shall I come to thee?” The ‘Medieval System” brought 
the age, the individual, the race a promise of security. T 
“plan of salvation” was not obscure: the world was creat 
thus and so; man’s nature had become so and thus: | 
the individual do certain things, accept certain doctrini 
submit to certain institutional subordinations—and t 
Universe could be counted on his side. Miraculously, 
a moment, he escaped the wreckage of time, and gained 
share in the securities of eternity. 

The clue to the whole matter is to be found in two de 
trines, to wit: that the universe is a fixed physical, mor 
and spiritual order, which has been revealed to man in t 
“scriptures” and in the immemorial institutions of chur 
and state; and that the true end of man is to accept the 
eternal arrangements. and to order his own moral and int 
lectual life in reverent obedience thereunto. 

With such a world there must, of course, be no tinkerin 
Science must accept that world, and describe it more full 
and philosophy must defend it from the barbarian witho 
and the irreverent within. “This was the one proper functi 
of the human intellect; it must defend the official progra 
of living and justify the ways of God to men. The wa 
of this citadel of security were frequently being breached- 
now by floods of invaders who, century by century, ke 
Christendom in an uproar, introducing elements of expe 
ience that could neither be accepted nor ignored; now | 
insidious heretics within who used their God-given intellec 
to undermine the work of the authoritative agents of Go 
Hence, official philosophers were always needed—reps 
men and reconstruction engineers who could be depend 
upon to keep the intellectual structure of the age inta 
They must be prepared, at any time, to show that ma 
the creature, must ever be subordinate to the laws of | 
Creator; that social and moral subordinations were of t! 
nature of reality; that kings were anointed of God; th 
classes existed by nature; that wealth inhered in those 
whom it was properly due; that authority belonged to tho 
whom God had set up; that moral classifications we 
eternal; and that the sacred institutions of the age we 
pledges, from everlasting to everlasting, of just these thing 

That is to say, the- universe was for the good: virtue w 
bound to triumph, villainy to be punished. The righteo 
were never forsaken. All these things were demonstrat 
in the horse (It was the age of chivalry!) : the horse is 
part of nature—yet he responds to the uses and feelings | 
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men. He can be talked to, argued with, sworn at, and 
even beaten into cooperation. In times of great need, when 
the fate of the individual, or the nation is at stake, the 
horse enters as fully into the struggle as does his rider. 

The universe was, at heart, like this—a chivalrous sort 
of place—for those who can appreciate chivalry; and very 
human: men drove hard bargains with destiny; they were 
scared of life, yet desirous of more life; tolerant of their 
own weakness, intolerant of all who opposed them; gross 
in morals, meticulous in rituals; respectable in public, loose 
in private ; they bought indulgences for their sins and hoped 
that, in the end, God would prove himself a chivalrous 
gentleman, and not be too hard on other gentlemen. 

There is, of course, no place in such a world for an auto- 
mobile. An automobile will not hold together and give one 
more gasp merely because a doctor is hurrying to the bedside 
of a dying bishop; neither will it fall down and smash 
merely because some villain is running away with “the 
daughter of an honest woman.” A load of “booze” is no 
heavier to an auto than is an equal weight of deacons. A 
faithful horse, or a chivalrous universe, will protect a lady 
in distress; and, maybe, in the long run, even the poor 
working girl. But what interest has the ‘family auto” in 
the fate of either? ‘The horse used to bring the worn out 
reveler and the tired doctor home—the one to his mother’s 
arms that he might repent before he died, the other to his 
well earned rest. Now, the auto, its steering wheel slipping 
from exhausted hands, flings them both into the telegraph 
pole and leaves their broken bodies as warnings that a 
mechanism does not supply its own intelligence. ‘The uni- 
verse of the auto, along with the auto itself, is no longer 
to be counted as either the Enemy or the Friend of men. 


HIS, then, is the universe in which the younger genera- 

tion now lives and does its speeding; and the automobile 
most fully indicates the nature of this universe. This uni- 
verse, unlike that of the medievalist, no longer offers us 
“goods” and “bads” already made, and done up in classified 
parcels: it offers us nothing but the materials out of which 
we can make our own goods and evils. The horse, with 
the universe and the morality of the age of chivalry, are 
gone; or they linger in isolated corners of the belated world 
only. The auto, and the universe of the auto, are here; 
and our real problem is: can we make for ourselves a 
morality—an order of goods and of evils—consonant with 
the new age? 

Some of the younger generation are answering this ques- 
tion by saying: “This is the age of the machine—and the 
machine knows no morality. Jet’s step on the gas, while 
we're young!” Others, by saying: ‘“[The coming of the 
machine has no bearing on the case: good is good, and bad 
is bad, yesterday, today and forever. Let’s save the world 
from its own follies!” But others vaguely feel and some- 
times say: ‘““he ancient moralities are stifling, and the new 
non-moralities are preposterous: We must make for our- 
selves a moral order in harmony with the new universe of 
science and the machine!” 

The automobile is but one of the latest items in a long 
line of inventions and discoveries by means of which the 
human race has gradually escaped the primitive, animistic 
world in which its life began. “The bow and arrow was 
one of the first of these inventions. The wheel was an- 
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other—the prophetic of this later one. Fire was an early 
symbol of the trend toward invention: fire burned in the 
torch of Prometheus, and scorched his liver, until he thought 
a vulture was gnawing at it. Fire promised the day of com- 
plete understanding, charming and frightening people at the 
same time. Gunpowder, with its cannons blowing down the 
citadels of Medievalism, was a most disconcerting invention: 
Like the auto, the cannon ball has no chivalry! 

The steam engine was the most iconoclastic of inventions, 
initiating the real Age of Machinery, tearing whole popula- 
tions loose from their ancient animistic rootages in their 
friendly village universes, and throwing them, willy-nilly, 
into the dehumanized industrial chaos of the nineteenth 
century. But every real invention, through the ages, has 
dissolved somewhat the ancient bonds and bounds, releasing 
a few more individuals and groups from the petty personal 
universe of their childhood, and making clearer toward the 
future the existence of this universe of non-moral, dependable 
mechanisms. 

The automobile has come, first hand, to more individuals 
than any other mechanism the world has ever known. It is 
the embodiment of power in small, usable compass; it is 
more dependable than any other mechanism ever made. 
There is nothing animistic about it. It is a mechanism that 
works when its parts are there and its adjustments are ade- 
quate. It stops when those adjustments fail. No amount 
of arguing, or coaxing, or begging, or praying will avail to 
make it go, if an essential part is missing or an adjustment 
is out of order. And when the driver takes his seat, lays his 
hands upon the wheel and puts his foot on the gas, he gets 
a thrill of power such as no earlier generation of men has 
ever known. Perhaps his first experience of this sort stirs 
up in him a sense of primitive, animistic fear. But that 
soon wears off, and presently he finds that in the automobile 
there is absolutely nothing to be afraid of! And, if not in 
the automobile, why anything in the rest of the world? 

So has the automobile struck, with finality, at the existence 
of Medievalism—throughout the length of common folk- 
society, as nothing ever before invented has been able to do. 
As a bit of machinery, it has come closer to this universal 
common life than anything else ever made; and whether we 
like it or not, it is hanishing superstitious fear from nature 
to an amazing degree. Of course, we don’t generally think 
of this result in that way—we think of it as “immorality” 
and “demoralization of the young.” But calling names is 
futile: there can be no such thing as a permanent medieval 
world where this non-moral automobile exists. And, by the 
same token, there can be no permanent place in a universe of 
the automobile for the medieval type of mind, or for 
medieval morality! This is a freer age, and it implies 
free minds. 

Yet the tragedy of our age is that, because of the belated 
character of our general social education, we have very few 
free minds. Most of our adult generation still lingers, offi- 
cially, at least, in the medieval shadows using medieval 
classifications in dealing with these changing modern facts 
and conditions, and attempting at times to legislate those 
facts out of existence. What profit can the future hope to 
extract from such unintelligent methods and such immoral 
judgings? Shall the horse-shoer be permitted to tinker with 
the commutator of an automobile, merely because he was 
once mender-in-general to all who traveled the highways? 
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And what shall be the future’s profit from the thoughtless 
speeding of the “speed fiends,” except, perhaps, that we may 
learn that even a motor may be over-driven, that even a 
machine has an integrity that must be respected? Or, what 
shall the world profit from the withdrawal of the “good 
young people” from affairs, save, perhaps, to realize, for the 
ten thousandth time, that humanity will never be saved by 
the superiorities of the self-righteous? 


OR here is the moral problem of the immediate future: 

When this young man finds himself with his hands on 
the steering wheel and his foot on the gas, he feels himself 
in contact with power—real, dependable, impersonal power. 
(He does not know that he feels these things: enough for 
him to enjoy—let others do the knowing!) Why should he 
not experiment with what lies to his hands, with what un- 
rolls before his eyes, with what flows through him as the 
winds blow over him? He knows-0f little to reverence— 
except power, and, perhaps, the “mazuma” that will buy 
more power. He knows of nothing to which to pray— ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Gas Tank, that it may not fail until he 
gets to the next filling station—and he really knows that 
praying to a gas tank will have no effect upon the gas it 
contains. Power is his touchstone of reality: Can it (what- 
ever it may be) “deliver the goods”? He did not make the 
automobile, nor the good roads. He found them ready to 
his hands, part of the accepted Reality of the modern world, 
its most acclaimed reality, perhaps. 

But he feels (again without knowing it) a fundamental 
contradiction between these realities of the machine and the 
good roads and power on the one hand, and the medievalisms 
in education, in politics, in religion, in industrial rela- 
tionships and in morality which make up so much of the 
content of our current life and belief, or at least of our 
habitual mental drift and professed belief, on the other. 
The former is real, dependable, intelligible and without 
prejudice; the latter are, to a very large degree, unreal, 
verbal, sentimental, fortuitous, undependable, irrational, 
prejudicial. 

Yet the adult generation wants this young man to over- 
look the contradictions between these two areas of his ex- 
perience, deny the more convincing reality of the machine 
and its power, and yield his will and his feelings and what- 
ever intelligence he may have, or may hope to have, in 
loyalty and fealty to these traditional concerns. The moral 
problem of the immediate, and remote, future lies here: 
Will this youth surrender his own sense of reality, deny his 
own moral being, and accept the ancient ways? Or, will 
he hold to his own convictions as to the locus of reality, 
defend his own moral integrity, and undertake the task of 
building up about himself—with his automobile, his road- 
way and his consciousness of power—the substance of a new 
moral universe, in which he can ride in his automobile, know 
that he has contact with power and still maintain the in- 
tegrity of his whole biological and intellectual being? 

For there is a real contradiction here—the most real in 
all the modern world, though this contradiction is not 
distinctly modern. It is the same contradiction that Socrates 
dealt with, and for the discussion of which he was accused 
of corrupting the youth of Athens and was put to death. 
In the mutations of the ages, this contradiction between 
that which is convincingly real, so that it needs no shelter 


‘call it 
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from the winds of criticism, and that which is merely verbal 
and unreal, and therefore, must be endlessly shielded, i: 
being most emphatically presented to public attention, today 
by that part of the younger generation which refuses to fine 
satisfaction in anything save in the thing that satisfies, o1 
reality in anything but the thing that is real. This is < 
most disconcerting state of affairs. This young person ha: 
little use for schools, with their verbalisms and pedantries: 
for churches, with their ancient pieties; for politics, with it 
mummeries and indirections; for Mrs. Grundy, with he 
snivelling nonsense. ‘He is convinced by reality—by the 
thing that is real to him. The machine is real. The gir! 
at his side is real. Money is real—for it buys power—and 
other real things. There are many real things; but nothing 
is real that isn’t real. Calling a thing real, making sign: 
over it, making orations over it, building a fence around it: 
such things “don’t go”! Such things aren’t done in 4 
machine shop: there everything stands on its own legs, 01 
it “flops.” Not every sort of thing must have exactly the 
same reality as the machine has; but nothing can be real 
that hides itself behind shams, or pretensions, or traditions. 
or words! 

This is, of course, the most honest, the most naive and 
the most necessary attitude in the world. Peoplesought te 
like it and admire it. Unfortunately, they don’t. The; 
“world-wrecking” and ‘‘demoralizing’”—and othe1 
question-begging epithets. At best they damn it with fain’ 
praise. Churches pass resolutions against it; national asso- 
ciations of moralists demand “a halt” in this presumptuou: 
meddling with the moral values of the universe; and legis: 
lative bodies have everywhere been considering, and in some 
cases, adopting drastic measures of control: whipping posts 
ducking stools, reform schools, probationary schemes, en- 
forced moral and religious instruction. 

Such methods rouse the ire or the laughter of the young 
And so they laugh—and step on the gas; and still laughing. 
they wave their hands to us, five minutes later, as they g 
round the last corner and disappear: they have run clear 
out of the world of our conventional morals, forgotten us 
our threats and our penalties, and are “on their way”; in 
a very real sense, they have taken the moral future of the 
race off with them. 


HAT might we have done—what still may we do: 

Well, the first duty of the moralist is to fry ¢¢ 
understand. But, understanding, in addition to being a 
troublesome and difficult matter, is very disconcerting, be- 
cause intelligence absolutely refuses to bind itself, before- 
hand, as to what its ultimate conclusions in any investigation 
shall be. It does not blind itself with ancient platitudes 
about how “everything will come out all right”; or fool it- 
self with the dogma that “what was once moral is forever 
moral.” It knows that, in the long history of the race 
the new morality needed for the new age has alway: 
emerged at the end of an inquiry; and it faces the world 
in that mood. 

What, then, is the nature of this shy morality that refuses 
to show itself until, in one sense, the need of it is past? We 
may admit, at once, that in a changeless, “folkway”’ social 
order, morality is, as one may say, “always on tap”: it is 
obedience to the “ways of the group’’; conscience is a copying 
of the customs of the herd; and “the voice of the people is 


he voice of God.” Anyone who wants that sort of morality 
an find it in any stagnant, changeless society. 

But, in times of change, when groups are suffering dis- 
ategration (as at present); when many fragments of old 
‘roups throng the streets with their clamorous tongues; 
when no single “folkway” or community or social organiza- 
ion exists—what can morality be then? ‘Then, it seems 
ybvious, morality must become a puzzle to honest minds—to 
ninds that cannot still isolate themselves in some selected 
ragment of an old custom. Under such circumstances, the 
ndividual conscience must undertake to make definite judg- 
nent as to the “right” or the “wrong” in each new instance 
yf indecision; and, in matters of community argument and 
‘:roup decision, the voice of some single individual is more 
‘han likely to turn out to have been that voice of the future 
yhich later ages will set up as oracular and call The Voice 
f God. In such an age, morality, if it is not to stultify 
The intelligence of the age, must consent to become experi- 
Mnental, along with all the other genuine efforts and in- 
erests of men. 

Morality is, under all circumstances, a function of the 
nterplay between the individual and his group or com- 
unity. In a changeless community, “the moral” is de- 
ermined by a community relationship that has ceased to 
hange and, therefore, involves no use of intelligence; in a 
hanging world, “the moral”? must be worked out in harmony 
vith changing, emerging social interrelationships, and, there- 
ore, it involves the continuous use of intelligence. In the 
me case, it’s the old, past, decadent community that domi- 
ates the moral situation; in the other, it’s the new, growing, 
iving, hopeful, future community that dominates; and since 
he outlines of that future community are not yet clear and 
ully established, the moral meanings implied therein are 
ot yet clear and fully established. If one wants a settled 
and unquestioning morality, let him find a settled and un- 
questioning community in which to live. But, if anyone 
insists upon living in a twentieth century community, of 
thronging fragments of individual and group hopes, aspira- 
tions and demands, with the endless attrition of group on 
group and folkway on folkway, let him accept the penalty 
attached, and undertake to bear his share of the job of 
working out, item by item, step by step, judgment by judg- 
ment, the new moral valuations and decisions which, in 
some long time, will give us the moral patterns of the 
new age. 

And more than that: If anyone insists upon riding in an 
automobile, let him be intellectually honest enough to face 
the challenge which the automobile has thrown at the feet 
of all the traditional moralities. The morality of the auto- 
mobile consists in this—that it contains no smallest bit or 
fragment or part that has been modelled on anything tradi- 
‘tional ; it is made of parts designed for use in the automobile, 
alone. It works because use, alone, controlled its designers. 
Some day we shall find out that that must be the criterion 
in the development of any sort of morality. 

Now, however, we prefer to drift along. We cannot 
envisage change until it has been dramatized to us by some 
challenging individual, like Socrates, or by some spectacular 
development, like having seventeen million automobiles 
raging like mad through our medieval moralities. Then, of 
course, we classify, according to our ancient group categories: 
we put Socrates to death; and, while riding to the club in 
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our automobiles, we condemn our young people for riding: 
to the dance in theirs. 

But we can‘t get away with it. We can’t praise the 
auto for taking us to church, while condemning it for taking 
young people to the country. The contradiction is oz in 
the automobile: it’s in us. And, soon or late, we must face 
it. We shall probably prefer death—to thinking. But we 
can’t die that easily. Nature has taken some ages to dig us 
up, and we are not likely to be let off any too easily. We 
may hold that thinking about moral questions is, itself,. 
immoral; but in the long run we shall probably find that 
there is no way out of this present moral ‘impasse save 
through the use of our intelligence. 


: HE automobile, and its impersonal power, have come 
Al stay. They have a reality that is not possessed by 
phrases. But the machine and its power does not threaten 
morality, or education, or even religion. It threatens only 
those forms of morality, education and religion that depend 
upon phrases, or hocus-pocus, for their continuance. The: 
automobile and power are real: they are of the universe. 
The morality, or education, or religion that is also real,, 
that is of the universe, will have as much chance as the 
machine, or power, for continuance. But the automobile 
does not hesitate to change—in the interests of use, and in 
the face of new discoveries and inventions. (Can morality, 
or education, or religion dare the same test? Any other sort 
of morality, or education, or religion will necessarily vanish 
along with all the other unrealities that the race has set its 
emotions upon in the various credulous moments of history ; 
or, it will linger for a little longer, in some stagnant by-way,. 
or belated mind, which assumes that by threats, or by prayers, 
or by legislative enactments, it can turn the course of the 
stream of time or dam up the flood of the years. 

Humanity now seems grateful that, in the words of John. 
Stuart Mill, “a man once lived by the name of Socrates,’” 
though the best the race could do with him in his own time- 
was to send him to his death. Humanity now is grateful, 
too, perhaps, for the reconstructions that came in with the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and the birth of modern science,,. 
though, at the time, the best minds denounced those move- 
ments, did all they could to stop them, and put as many ot 
their leaders to the torture or the death as they were able. 
The time may likewise come when the race will be grateful 
that in the twentieth century the troubled, uncertain, but- 
adventurous part of the “younger generation” experimented 
with life—in automobiles and with power—and helped to» 
explore the frontiers of the new moral world long promised 
by the explorers, inventors and scientists of all the ages: a 
universe in which mechanisms are neither good nor bad, in 
terms of human morality; a universe in which “the moral’”’ 
is best to be defined, as Socrates defined it: ‘the conduct of 
an intelligent man”; in which religion becomes a joyful ad— 
venture into the moral future of the race; and in which 
education is the means of developing the capacity of the in- 
dividual to make his own moral decisions—in the light of 
the facts at issue. 

In such a universe, the automobile will not. destroy; it 
will serve the uses of men. And in such a universe, an 
individual will be able to “live his own life,” joyously and! 
positively, and still have a real share in the whole life, past,. 
present and future, of the human race. 


OR generations mystery and horror have been attached 

to the very mention of cancer. People who do not 

shrink to utter the names of other deadly diseases talk 

euphemistically of “an incurable disease” or ‘“‘a malig- 
nant growth.” ‘The treatment of insanity itself has hardly 
suffered more from fear and superstition, and the consequent 
delay, than has that of cancer. 

Whether or not the British scientists have succeeded, as 
they believe, in isolating a micro-organism concerned with 
the development of cancerous growths in fowls and mice, 
the frank public discussion of their work must help in the 
campaign of education and encouragement which is being 
waged by organizations for the control of cancer. As those 
associations have pointed out repeatedly, cancer always ap- 
pears first as a local affection. Chronic irritation of the 
body at some point, such as that produced by the chemicals 
used in certain occupations, or by a jagged tooth or pipe- 
stem, seems to predispose to its development at that spot. 
If it is recognized at the very start, the cancer can be 
destroyed in many cases by surgery or radiation, and the 
victim recovers. Ignored, that lawless growth of cells ex- 
tends to involve the whole system, and leads invariably to 
death. 

Scientists in laboratories in many parts of the world have 
worked on the assumption that a “germ” might play some 
part in the development of the disease. Notable work on 
that thesis has been done in this country by Dr. Peyton 
Rous, who succeeded in producing chicken sarcoma in labor- 
atory animals by using a filtered virus taken from chicken 
tumors. That success seemed to point to the existence >f 
an infective agent so infinitesimal as to pass through a filter, 
and it is such an organism that Dr. Gye and Mr. Barnard 
believe that they have detected by the disturbance of light 
rays in the course of their experiments at the laboratories 
of the Medical Research Council of England. Coming 
from such a source the announcement must arouse the in- 
terest of the whole scientific world, and keen anticipation 
of the detailed reports which are not yet available. Of 
special significance is the hint that Dr. Gye believes that 
there must be another predisposing element associated with 
this organism to produce cancer, and that that element ac- 
counts for the specific forms of cancer in particular tissues. 

It must be pointed out, however, that chicken sarcoma 
is quite different from cancer in human beings, and that 
there will be need of the most careful study to detect a 
possible relationship there. Moreover, even the finding of 
a cause of cancer is only the first step toward a cure or for 
prevention. It is more than forty years since Koch found 
the tubercle of tuberculosis, and we still have no specific 
drug or remedy which will assuredly break down the wax 
case of that organism in the human body and destroy it 
without injuring the surrounding tissues. 

For laymen in this year 1925 the immediate gain in the 
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English announcement is its dramatic glimpse of the 1 
throughout the world who are spending their lives in 
fight against one of the great scourges of mankind, and 
reiteration of the fact that cancer is no product of wi 
craft or shame, but a disease about which we know exc 
ingly little. Perhaps there are decades of patient fruit 
study ahead before some individual stroke of genius, or 
synthesis of the work of many minds, will find a way 
save the lives of people in whom the disease has been 1 
established or to halt the disease process when discove 
in its beginnings. In the meantime all hope lies in pro 
diagnosis and equally quick and courageous treatment. 


aN year ago, on the tenth anniversary of the begins 
of the World War, The Survey printed a grouy 
articles on the outlook for world peace in the light of 
experience of the decade just closing. James T. Shot 
described the American Draft Treaty for Security and | 
armament, for which its friends then had the brigh 
hopes. ‘The year has dimmed those hopes, and the d 
treaty seems to be entirely moribund. In another art 
James G. McDonald of the Foreign Policy Association — 
sented Seven Roads to Peace—each a definite line of at 
on war which had wen the earnest support of some gr 
in this country. Along those seven roads the Un 
States, by official action, has traveled not at all during 
twelvemonth. But there has been progress among the pe 
lovers toward fusing separate plans—some of which 
commanded sectarian rather than general support—int 
workable minimum program on which all could unite 
an effort to win sufficient public opinion to lead to gov 
ment action. 

Last month a significant step in this direction was ta 
by a group of twenty-six peace leaders, who, though 1 
were careful to make it plain that-they acted as individy 
represented an interesting variety of opinion. Am 
them were Professor Shotwell, Judge Julian W. Mack 
other prominent students of international affairs, incluc 
League of Nations adherents like Justice Clarke; Chris 
pacifists like Kirby Page and E. C. Carter; S. O. Levin 
who introduced the phrase “outlawry of war” into 
American movement and heads the American commi 
which urges that as the paramount method of brin; 
peace; and a generous sprinkling of men and women f 
other groups. These leaders unite in offering a prog 
of which the essentials may be summarized as follo 

1. The immediate adherence of the United States to the C 


Protocol, with the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reseryati 
2. The explicit outlawry of war by individual declaratio: 


the nations which have accepted the Court, and the calling 
of an international conference for joint action to the same 
end, for the codification of “international law of peace,” 
and for the establishment of affirmative jurisdiction over 
international controversies in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

3. An understanding that the United States may withdraw 
from the Court after two years and that its membership 
will definitely terminate after five, if the other signatory 
nations fail to take the steps just specified. 

This is clearly a much more general and perhaps more 

lexible program than the American Draft Treaty; it at- 

empts less, and lacks the precision and edge which the de- 
initton of aggression gave that protocol. But as a basis on 

Which those who put prime emphasis on outlawry of war 

j nd those who rely on the growing usefulness of the World 

ourt can join forces it should play its part in the slow task 

bf leavening American opinion during the twelfth year after 
ithe world went mad. 


HE announcement on July 14 by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey that it had abandoned the 
welve-hour day in favor of a work day of eight hours con- 
ained information which must have awakened: very gen- 
pral surprise. “To thousands it was a fresh revelation that 
he oil industry, the most phenomenally prosperous of all 
rican industries, had adhered to the twelve-hour two- 
hift working schedule from the time the first oil well was 


Nearly three years ago Robert S. Lynd reported in The 

Biurvey his study of conditions in the oil fields of the Elk 
Basin, where one man in three worked a twelve-hour day 
fbeven days a week. In commenting on that article, John 
. Rockefeller, Jr., wrote in the same number: 


I believe that generally speaking the twelve-hour day and 
he seven-day week should no longer be tolerated in industry, 
either from the viewpoint of public policy or of industrial 
efficiency; I believe that both have been proven to be unneces- 
sary, uneconomic and unjustifiable. As a matter of general 
Wpolicy, subject only to the demands of occasional emergency, 
modern industry is justified in accepting the eight-hour day and 
Wthe six-day week, as a labor standard toward which all the 
parties should steadily press. 

| The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey now appears 
as a pioneer in this reform; generally throughout other fields 
the twelve-hour day still prevails. 

Plans for the adjustment of the working force to the 
new schedule of hours are reported to have been worked 
out at a joint conference of executives representing both the 
company and the employees. It is interesting that the em- 
ployee representatives should have been unanimous in agree- 
ing to share the financial risks of the change. Drillers who 
received $1 an hour or $12 a day are to receive $1.25 an 
hour or $10 a day. ‘Tool-handlers, who received about 83 
cents an hour or $10, will receive $1 an hour or $8 a day. 
| Clearly, in the light of such evidence the old argument that 
| workers prefer the twelve-hour day will no longer hold. 
| Men work twelve hours a day at dirty and monotonous 
) work because their choice lies between that and hunger. 

There is reason to hope that the action of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey in adopting the eight-hour 
schedule is the forerunner of similar action by all companies 
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in the oil fields. Shortly before the United States entered 
the war the various oil refineries throughout the country 
went over from the two-shift to the three-shift arrangement. 
There was some debate at the time as to whether the Stand- 
ard or one of the “independents” had led the way. Cer- 
tainly the Standard was in a position of leadership, and its 
action seems to have been decisive so far as the refineries 
were concerned. If the action taken by the New Jersey 
Company does not prove equally effective in influencing 
other companies to follow its example, there will be good 
ground for subjecting the oil industry to the same kind of 
public pressure which for upwards of two decades was 
brought to bear on steel. 


T is easy to laugh at the Dayton show—at the naive 
eagerness of this little American town for the front- 

page opportunity of a> century; at the hot-dog stands 
where Dayton reaps a harvest of silver while honest 
bewilderment prevents the reaping of a harvest of informa- 
tion; at the bickering over the partisanship of a morning 
prayer to the Deity; at the warning to the jury—one of the 
twelve a man who cannot read—not to listen to the loud- 
speaker till the judge had decided whether a summary of 
contemporary science was legally fit for their ears; at the 
bandying about of apes and the offer of a circus freak as an 
aid to judicial enlightenment; at the whole incredible jumble 
of bad tempers and bigotries. 

‘But New York can hardly afford to laugh at Tennessee 
for seeking to limit teaching in the name of the Bible: in 
1921 New York sought to limit teaching in the name of 
patriotism. Oregon had best be silent: the Supreme Court 
has but recently prevented Oregon from restricting teaching 
under the slogan of No Popery; New York city has 
tried to tinker with historical textbooks; colleges and uni- 
versities from sea to sea—some of them among those where 
there is talk of administering an academic snub to Ten- 
nessee—have been ridding themselves of men who claimed 
the right to free minds in questions affecting war and peace 
and economic justice. 

The truth is that between science and the sanctities— 
sanctities of property, of creed, of code, of cherished half- 
truths—the gulf is as wide as eternity. An American 
preacher has been apologizing in Scotland for our primitive 
intellectual state by asking his hearers to remember how big 
the United States is and how long a reach education must 
have to penetrate its remoter areas. “The apology is plau- 
sible, but the truth lies deeper. The separation is not geo- 
graphical but psychological ; it lies between the mind which 
is still medieval in its reliance upon authority—or upon 
that emotional fixation of beliefs which hides its author- 
itative origin behind the familiar face of habit and respect- 
ability, and the mind which is unreservedly experimental. 
In this number two aspects of that cleavage are given con- 
sideration: the great obsession in industrial relations 
(p. 473) and the baffling irrelevancy of our medieval mores 
and a machine civilization (p. 493). 

Dayton, thanks to the newspapers and to the loud- 
speakers and all the other paraphernalia of publicity, has 
dramatized the conflict in a farcical tragedy. But let him 
that is without dogma among us cast the first stone. 
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What Do You Believe? 


HE heresy trial in Tennessee seems de- 
generating into a mushroom piece of circus 
publicity, midsummer copy for the hungry 
newspapers, (wha had the movie rights at 
the trial of Joan of Arc?), and we fear for 
both science and religion. They have too 

many attorneys. The wee small voice of conscience is not 
used to such a din; and the breathless balances of science 
will register only chaos in these winds of doctrine. The 
trial of our faith is surely worth more dignity. But the 
clamor may have one beneficent outcome. 
to asking secretly: Well, what do J believe? 

So I have been reading some of the many books in which 
men of all sorts have suddenly taken to telling what they 
believe. The air is clamorous with credo. There seems to 
be some cycle in books like the cycle of great sun spots that 
revolves in each eleven years. The year 1925 is the maximum 
and many wise men believe that the present perturbations 
in our planet—the torridity, the tornadoes, and the earth- 
quakes—are born in the spotted sun. At all events in 
print we have passed from the Outlines that followed the 
end of the great War through the volcanic outburst of 
biographies which seems to have reached its climax with 
the life of John L. Sullivan, the prize-fighter, and passed 
beyond in that recent volume The Queen of Cooks—the 
story of Rosa Lewis who fed kings and always cooked the 
asparagus herself. Now the literary orbit has passed among 
the shooting stars of faith. Let us examine some of them 
to discover what these men do believe, and whether by any 
chance they believe the same thing. They offer clearer 
reports of the battle between science and religion than do 
newspaper communiques from Dayton, Tennessee. 

The Honorable Bertrand Russell is believing all over 
the place. Something seems to be worrying the man. First 
in Icarus, one of the Today and Tomorrow series (Dutton), 
he told us of the sinister influence of science on the world 
and the dangers of its exploitation. He was gloomy with 
the awful gloom of the Cambridge mind revolving in vacuo 
with chilled-steel precision. The end he foresaw proved 
to be the unification of a world under a nation or group 
of nations, probably despotic and militaristic. This book 
made Dean Inge sound like Pollyanna. But outside of his 
mind, Mr. Russell is an amiable and tender-hearted Socialist. 
He didn’t really enjoy his role of intellectual nihilist, and 
he has told of his real faith in two new creeds—What I 
Believe, and How to Be Free and Happy. 

Mr. Russell believes God and immortality find no support 
in science. God is hypothesis outside the region of even 
probable knowledge ; and it is rational to suppose that 
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mental life ceases when bodily life ceases. He declare 
however, that psychic research is scientifically correct 
procedure, and may at any moment produce evidence © 
convince the reason that survival is the best explanation - 
the phenomena under study. But survival, he hedges, de 
not mean immortality; it may mean only a postponeme 
of psychical death. One main item in his creed is hatr 
of fear: “Fear has been the source of most religions ; fe 
has been the source of most moral codes . . . and fear is 
the bottom of all that is bad in the world.” Both boo 
dwell on the need to rid ourselves of fear. Indeed, I a 
struck with the fact that almost all of these thinkers, wheth 
religious or scientific, hate fear. It is the negation of t 
austere courage of science and denies the consolations 
faith. Russell says: “I believe that when I die I shall 1 
and nothing of my ego will survive. .. . But I would sco 
to shiver with terror at the thought of annihilation. . .. Ev 
if the open windows of science at first make us shiver aft 
the cosy indoor warmth of traditional humanizing mytl 
in the end the fresh air brings vigor, and the great spac 
have a splendor of their own.” The Victorian age, | 
believes, for all its humbug, was a period of rapid progr 
because men were dominated by hope rather than fear. 
Nature as a cosmic reality is neither good nor bad, a 
not concerned to make us happy or unhappy. But in 
philosophy of value, we create the values; in this realm 
are kings and need not bow down to Nature. “It is for 
to determine the good life, not for Nature—not even f 
Nature personified as God.” He then defines the good | 
as one inspired by love and guided by knowledge. Love 
an emotion on one side pure delight in contemplation, a 
on the other, pure benevolence. ‘To live the good life . 
a man must have a good education, friends, love, childr 
(if he desires them) a sufhcient income to keep him fr 
want and grave anxiety, good health, and work which 
not uninteresting. All these things depend, in varying | 
gree, upon the community and are helped and _ hinde: 
by political events. The good life must be lived in a ge 
society and is not fully possible otherwise.” Finally sciet 
can if it chooses “enable our grandchildren to live the gc 
life, by giving them knowledge, self-control, and charact 
productive of harmony rather than strife.” Such lin 
Mr. Russell argues, in both tracts, should be expansive z 
He thinks we need more leisure and a better id 
of private happiness, which must include sexual freed 
and the right to have children or refuse them. In sh« 
we must control our own heavens, and make the most 
this life by bending science to our service. The consolati 
of religion are needful only for the thwarted and fearful. 
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J. Arthur Thomson, who was responsible for the 
Jutline of Science, gives us a very modern and re- 
onciling view of the struggle in his Science and Religion. 
Je believes they are not mutually exclusive, but support 
ach other. After a fascinating resume of the wonders of 
he new atom, relativity and the modern radiant physics, 
e states quite clearly this conclusion: ““When we study the 
owers in the world, we find that as science advances, the 
vorld becomes more and more interpretable as the working 
ut of a Divine Thought.” He quotes with approval J. S. 
daldane’s remark: “The life of such a man as Charles 
Jarwin is in truth a standing proof of the existence of God.” 

Indeed, we wonder whether the whole bitterness could not 

‘He resolved if we simply accepted good John Fiske’s dictum: 
‘Evolution is the way God works.” 
We cannot restate all the wealth of illustration that 
akes every page of Thomson inspiring. But he does not 
odge. He preaches against the danger of leaving “mind” 
“put of our sciences. He has a chapter on Psychology and 
eligion. He follows the arguments of evolution step by 
step, and he has even added three very erudite appendices 
n Relativity, the Quantum Theory. and States of Matter. 
This book is both religious and scientific—though its religion 
is not the dogma of any sect. He finds in Science as well 
s Religion—unity, law, and beauty. His universe resolves 
itself into electricity and mind. He “ventures to maintain 
that the world described by science is one in which the 
religious mind can breathe freely” for these reasons (1) 
science discloses the intelligibility, the unity, the order, and 
the advance of Nature; (2) in the advance of Nature with 
the gradually increasing dominance of “mind” and with 
Man as a “not unworthy climax” there is a cumulative 
suggestion of purpose—but purpose cannot reside in the 
System of Nature; it must be referred to an Author; (3) 
certain great trends in Organic Evolution are in line with 
man’s endeavors after progress; (4) Science itself is a 
phenomenon suggestive of a deep significance in Nature. 
Here is a wise and gentle ambassador from Science to Re- 
ligion whom Religion should welcome. If it be he descended 
from apes, he is ascending toward God. 

And as a Christian who believes that Christ was God, 
that he performed miracles, and was resurrected from death, 
James Priceman might well confer with Arthur Thomson. 
For James Priceman—the pseudonym of an author well 
known in other fields—has candor and serenity and a faith 
that is impressive in its simple dependence on the Christ of 
the Gospels. Chaos and a Creed is the attempt of one lay- 
man to put in words his own creed. He is not a sentimental 
ignoramus defending a cowardly faith. But he is definitely 
on the other side, and he relishes the fight, as a Christian 
should. “People fight over religion only when it is very 
much alive. ... While the fact of evolution seems to me too 
obvious for question, I cannot unqualifiedly subscribe to the 
ape-and-accident theory. . . . To attribute a belief in God 
solely to the sublimation of the animal instinct of self- 
preservation is an assumption that for my own intellect is 
far too facile and too glib. To explain how the idea of God 
came to exist in the mind of man is not to explain how the 
idea of man came to exist in the mind of God.... To assert 
that the long history of humanity fram nothingness to 
sublimity is only one long-continued chapter of accidents is 
beyond the farthest reach of my credulity.” You see here 
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is a bold challenger, and one who knows the weapons of the 
other side, and talks a language that is clear and noble. 
Indeed, the style of “Mr. Priceman” might be used as an 
argument for Christianity. It is of extraordinary simple 
loveliness. And so always it seems to me the Christian writer 
attains a beauty that the scientist never gains. Beauty !s 
part of Bertrand Russell’s ideal good life; but it is part of 
Priceman’s real book. Perhaps the rationalists’ style fails 
in humility, for as Mr. Priceman says: “It is the dogmatism 
of the rationalists that makes me distrust them.” 

Mr. Priceman believes that this world has a transcendent 
plan and his book is the fruit of a long suppressed impulse 
“to speak out” once for all his answer to the agnosticism and 
the cynicism implicit in half the people he meets and in nine- 
tenths of the volumes he reads. He is not greatly impressed 
with the churches which often “prove too much.” “It is 
impossible for me to believe more than Jesus asks of me to 
believe. But the churches go far beyond the demands of 
Jesus in creed, although they stop far short of his demands 
in conduct.” ‘The book itself is a study of the background, 
personality, and deeds of Jesus, done with such a freshness 
of approach and a kind of noble common sense that the book 
remains in mind as the most religious and inspiring testimony 
of faith that the whole controversy has produced. It is re- 
freshing to have an acute and well-stocked intellect stand 
on its own feet and tell you why it believes that Jesus did 
miracles and rose from the dead. You may not believe 
with this man, but you respect him for both courage and 
conviction. 

This book Why I Am A Spiritual Vagabond by Thomas 
L. Masson is not significant for what it contains either on 
science or religion but for its existence at all. Mr. Masson 
was for twenty-eight years an editor of Life, and is now the 
editor of the funny page of the Saturday Evening Post. His 
training and occupation are not such as to predispose toward 
an interest in religious thought. Yet here is his creed, 
worked out in some detail, to prove the existence of his 
interest. He is evidence of the outburst of religious feeling 
and speculation. The volume itself is a kind of combination of 
get-religion-quick, practical mysticism, and a defense of the 
utilitarian gifts of religion—good health, peace of mind, and 
kindly relations with one’s neighbors. ‘The style makes me 
retract what I said above about the gift of fine words going 
with the religious rather than the rational. Here is no gift 
of words at all—though Mr. Masson has made his living by 
them. ‘The writing is a sort of bombastic journalese, with 
the snippy sentences and short paragraphs and exaggerated 
emphasis learned from the advertising pages of ephemeral 
periodicals. But in so far as this humorist has risen to give 
his testimony and is moved by a desire to share with the rest 
of us some moving and beautiful spiritual experience, he is 
wholly admirable. ‘There is need for many sorts of inter- 
preters for so universal and many-sided a realm as modern 
religion. 


EADING these books is encouraging. They show 
critical intelligence inspired by love and wistfulness. 
They are not all thought well, but they are every one felt 
well! Their common hopes are far greater than their dog- 
matic antagonisms. "They are almost unanimously against 
both the narrow church theology and the equally narrow 


scientific pessimism. Men are getting together in a real 
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faith and as I see that faith it is: that life can be made 

beautiful and kind if men but take thought within them- 

selves to make it so. “They all—even the Cambridge mathe- 

matician, preach the ancient virtues, faith, hope, and charity. 

Lron WHIPPLE 
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The Mormon Moses 
R. WERNER who delighted us with his life of 
¢ Barnum, our great American bamboozler, has made 
a second striking departure from the old-fashioned eulogistic 
biography in this revelation of the great Mormon apostle. 
In bringing Brigham Young under the limelight, he proves 
himself original and no less courageous because in view of 
so much previous sardonic criticism, writing unemotionally 
about Young is a daring task. But Werner bows his hero 
in and out with no other emotions than the historian’s passion 
for fact, the biographer’s sense of the readable, and his own 
sense of humor. His humor, like a two-edged sword, cuts 
both ways, furnishing meat for low brows and high brows at 
the same stroke. For those who come for amusement, there 
is a laugh on every page. “This hero poses well in the comic 
role of a much married man and the father of a numerous 
progeny. 

But the author cuts much deeper by introducing ‘Brigham 
as statesman, pioneer, and organizer. With one hand he was 
the high priest of his theocracy, and with the other, the 
temporal ruler of his people. We often discover Brigham 
playing the role of the quick-change artist, one moment to 
his elbows in the mundane affairs of state, the next immersed 
in the spiritual matters of the church. He plays his parts 
so well that even the cynic lays down the book with a pro- 
found admiration for the Mormon Moses. 

The first part of the book is given over to the story of 
Mormonism and its founder, Joseph Smith. One reviewer 
noted this, and marvelled how “such a whale as Brigham 
could have swallowed such a Jonah as Smith.” He did 
swallow Joseph (as Werner admits) but that doesn’t weaken 
the story the least. ‘The lives of the two men are so linked 
in the beginning and both so interwoven with the rise of the 
church that Werner had no choice. So he begins with-a 
general survey of the social and religious setting out of which 
his hero emerged. 

Joseph and Brigham were reverse sides of the coin. God 
talked to Joseph and Joseph passed the inspiration on to 
Brigham. Joseph dreamed but Brigham worked. Joseph 
would flee from place to place that he might have peace for 
holy communion. Brigham was content to leave this task 
to Joseph; he was the practical man, the carpenter and 
builder. He executed the dreams of Joseph, the visionary 
and architect. If he ever veered from this course it was not 
until his later years. 

Immediately after Joseph’s death Brigham turned the face 
of his persecuted sect westward. How he transported thou- 
sands to the valleys of the mountains is a fascinating story, 
but how he organized these thousands into a cooperating 
commonwealth is more interesting still. Paralleling the tales 
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of polygamy, missionary work, the gold rush, and so fortl 


is the no less interesting description of a unique social e 
periment. The building of the Mormon community coul 
be made the theme of another fascinating book. Werne 
goes no further than to recognize here a new order ¢ 
American agrarian life. 

Very naturally the central theme of the book is polygamy 
Here Werner waxes funny. Doubtless there are many of th 
older Mormons who will not appreciate his sense of humo 
Still he seems to be both frank and fair. So much so thé 
he is likely to hear objections from the anti-Mormon cam 
as well. For instance, he tells us, among other things ne 
generally known, that the women were the most ardent adv 
cates of polygamy. One woman even went so far as to r 
verse the biblical precedent of Jacob and volunteered to wor 
seven years in one of Brigham’s households for the privileg 
of being added to his coterie of wives at the end of her sery 
tude. The feelings of Mormon women have changed cor 
siderably. 

Building up Zion was no simple task in pioneering. ‘The 
were Indians, crickets, drought, crop failures and active opp 
sition from the East. Brigham fed the Indians and so got ¢ 
well on that score, but the other difficulties had to be ei 


_dured. Regardless of what they suffered or how they worke 


it seemed that the settlers were always facing insecurit 
They compensated themselves by accepting toil and sufferir 
as the indispensable tests of virtue and the ultimate measu1 
of salvation. To this end Brigham preached the gospel « 
work, endurance and cooperation. ‘The crowning quali 
was the last, as Werner so well illustrates in his chapter 
Cooperative Zion. 

In spite of all the opposition the East could bring to be: 
the population of Zion passed 60,000 before the first decac 
of settlement. The new converts were largely recruited fro 
the cities of the East, from the British Isles and Scandinavi 
They were chiefly tradesmen and not fitted for the pastor. 
and agricultural life Brigham wished them to lead. N« 
were some of the farmers who gathered with the conver 
better prepared for the new agrarian life: that of irrigatior 
The first few years were necessarily lean until by trial an 
error the settlers had adapted themselves to an irrigatic 
economy, which was cooperative. 

Brigham Young was not slow to recognize the ne 
property value acquired by water in irrigation-based con 
munities. He saw that it could become, through priva' 
monopoly, a great engine for exploitation. ‘The only alte 
native was community ownership and for this he stood fou 
square. Cooperation worked so well in the ownership « 
water that the principle found expression in other activitie 
Brigham was so enthusiastic about it that in a few plac 
out and out communism was ventured, but with limite 
success. In matters of this kind Brigham’s judgment was : 
generally accepted as final that the people permitted then 
selves to be shunted here and there at the will of their leade 
If one settlement had no miller and there were two in anoth 
settlement one of the millers would be “called” to move 1 
the place where his services were needed. In this manne 
all the settlements were knit into a more or less self-sustainin 
whole. By this means Brigham dispatched settlers to a 
available streams and valleys of the inter-mountain regio1 
Thus the Mormons preempted at a very early date most « 
the territory they still hold. 


On the disintegrating side Brigham struggled against the 
vading influences from without. In the days of polygamy 
Gien persecution was so bitter; when the Gentiles went so 
ir as to send an army to punish the Mormon leaders, it was 
latively easy to maintain order within. With the passing 
polygamy active opposition has faded by degrees. With 
_ passing has come a gradual yielding to outside influences. 
began in the declining years of Brigham Young and con- 
‘hues at an increasing rate until Mormons are becoming so 
uch like other folks that Brigham wouldn’t know his own 
rople if he visited Zion today. 


Nets ANDERSON 


RIGHAM YOUNG by M. R. Werner. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 478 pp. 


Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


The Village Behaviorists 


Ami. What’s that ducdame? 
Jacques. "Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle. 
Act 2, Scene 6—As You Like It 


OHN POWYS in this queer story with the queer name 
remains a better lecturer than novelist. Here, in the 
ianner of the new psychology, he has drawn a circle around 
sveral rather inhuman and unreal people, of no particular 
ime, and then proceeded to work out their destiny be- 
avioristically. 

Rook Ashover, last of a long line of English aristocrats, 
in a very modern dilemma. Shall he live, marry, and com- 
lete the narrow existence of the country squire, according 
his ancestral tradition, or shall he be the Pioneer who 
eks the greater freedom, repudiating duties, trampling on 
eals he judges false, and profaning the idols? For a while 
e becomes the iconoclast. Netta Page, bar-maid and actress, 
brought into his home as his mistress. The sanctity of an 
nglish home is violated by such a falling away. No true 
uire ever brings his mistress home! Rook moreover proves 
“cold sensualist”” seeking pleasure in universal woman. 
ext he plays around with his scheming, beautiful cousin. 
Complications follow. Rook must have an heir. Anne, 
is cousin, seems to be the only fertile female in Ashover 
illage. She soon drives away the mistress, entangles and 
arries Ashover—the Wild Rook has been tamed. Mortua 
ivescent. “The dead must live! ‘That, however, is not all. 
e must go on and on. Rook, with his brother Lexie, is 
porting with Nell Hastings, wife of the village clergyman, 
weak little sentimentalist who dreads her demonic hus- 
band. Mr. Powys weaves his skeins so we have the all- 
important heir to the Ashover line, and reaches a powerful 
climax when the morbid pastor, Hastings, in his misanthropic 
madness, murders Rook just as Lady Anne gives birth to an 
Ashover boy. 

In the Hardy manner, the real hero—or shall I say 
heroine ?—of this novel is a fecund, and at the same time 
moribund, nature. Mr. Powys is a magnificent naturalist ; 
he understands and interprets the subtle nuances of the all- 
pervading elemental power. But he overdoes it. At every 
turn, with each reflection, in every motif, he is a naturalist 
or a botanist or a Zoologist, but not a novelist. Perhaps 
indeed “a certain taint of sadness, of death, is inseparably 
connected with all the higher manifestations of the true 
beauty.” But the sadness of nature is not the principal 
yeauty We want in anovel. Humans are sometimes beautiful. 


F. N. TRAGER 
DUCDAME by John Cowper Powys. Doubleday-Page. 458 pp. Price $2.00 


postpaid of The Survey. 


The National Council 
of Jewish Women 


Its Efforts for World Peace 
WORLD COOPERATION 


1923: Summoned World Conference of 
to discuss post-war 


May, 


Jewish Women at Vienna, 
problems 


THE WORLD COURT 


November, 1924: Adopted the following resolu- 
tion at its Tenth Triennial Convention: 


“Be It Resolved That the National Council of 
Jewish Women urge that Congress at the coming 
session authorize the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court.” 


PEACE PROGRAM 


A National Committee on Peace promotes a peace 
program among the 228 constituent Sections of the 
Council in the United States and Canada 

January, 1925: One of the nine national women’s 
organizations participating in the Conference on 


the Cause and Cure of War, Washington, D. C. 


The National Council of Jewish Women 
2109 Broadway New York City 


One Hundred Years of Commercial Banking 


CHATHA 
pH ENIx M 


Designated Charter Member 
Depository of the 
of CHATHAM N. Y. Clearing 
EST.1850 
House 


The United States 
The State of 


q nip 4p 
New York SISA Member of the 
The City of Be Nise Federal Reserve 
New York Na K Bank 
Tonar BAN . 


TRusr compan 
RUst comp. 
Main Office: 149 BROADWAY, Cor. Liberty Street 


Branches from Battery to Bronx 


67th Street and 3rd Ave. 
Fifth Ave. and 56th Street 
86th St.and Lexington Ave. 
Broadway and 105th Street 


Bowery and Grand Street 

Broadway and Howard St. 

Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 

Eighth Ave. and 14th St. 

Fifth Ave. and 30th St. Lenox Ave. and 116th St. 

Seventh Ave. and 39th St. 125th Street and Lenox Ave. 
Broadway and 144th Street 


One Dollar opens an account in our Thrift 
Department at any Branch. Interest paid and 
compounded monthly. 


Your Account Is Cordially Invited 


Resources Over a Quarter of a Billion Dollars 
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Our Sick Are of Any Creed 


and come from all over the United States, and are of all 
nationalities, including Chinese, an Icelander, and an In- 
dian, etc., because the care of cancerous poor WITHOUT 
PAY is not strictly found anywhere but in Rosary Hill 
Home, Hawthorne, N. Y., and St. Rose Free Home, 71 
Jackson Street, New York, in charge of the Servants of 
Relief for Incurable Cancer. 


We Beg Earnestly for a Large Representative Fire Proof 
Home, Which Is Now Half Subscribed For. 


MOTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP, 
Superior and Treasurer, 


Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Hospitals 
and 


Institutions | 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Standard Budget for Dependent Families 


(Revised) 
Can now be secured for 25c per copy 
CHICAGO COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
CHICAGO 


308 North Michigan Avenue 


Bruno Lasker recommends the 
RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
HIGHLAND, ULsTER County, NEw YORK 
a modern school free from shams. 

For information write to B. L., 129 E. 52nd Street, New York 
or directly to Mr. Riordon. 


What Men Live By 


BY RICHARD C, CABOT, M.D. 


The prescription of a famous phy- 
sician for a long life and a hearty 
one: Work, Play, Love, Worship. 
Full directions for taking in the 
Survey Associates Edition of “What 
Men Live By,” by return mail, post- 
paid in the U. S., for $1.50. 


Survey Associates 


112 East 19 Street New York City 


OUR CITY OF THOUGHT 
(Continued from page 490) 


and ideas can be suddenly transmuted,—as by any mere cha 
of government, be this of revolution or of reaction, or by 
other specific panacea—must be more or less dreaming in tl 
unobservant sleep. So there is nothing for it but to go 
with our surveys of our tree, branch by branch, even leaf 
leaf at times, and again of all these seen together as faz 
may be. But thus we are started upon what is the vy 
essence of all research; a matter to which, as we have s 
the very schoolboy can in principle be initiated. We t 
cannot much longer keep it out of school and training coll 
courses, and only expect it from our few candidates for 
doctorate in the universities. 

To any botanist, interested also in human affairs, it i 
very curious experience that he finds that: those who th 
their world fixed and practically settled—be this for good 
ill matters not—are always surprised by the questio: “H 
you ever seen the foliage, flower, and even fruit, of next yea 
Their answer is in the negative. But there on the nea: 
appletree, plain before their eyes, are the buds of next y 
“foliage-buds” and ‘“‘fruit-buds” too. A peep at a_ sec 
through the microscope shows next year’s leaves already fo 
ing, crowded upon their tiny axis, which will so swiftly stre 
out as the long leafy shoot next spring. Nor do w> find 1 
he of the converse revolutionary spirit is likely to have s 
this either, for all his talk of “change” and “progress.” Cor 
Spencer, Ward, and many later sociologists have all insi: 
on the necessity of biology as a preparation for sociology: 
we have left this proposition too much in the abstract; 
nothing gets done; public education sticks too much as it '¥ 
Until we adjust such specific biological and social observati 
and interpret them in harmonious groupings, we cannot h 
for adequate popularisation of either science; still less fo 
fuller understanding of life simpler and life more evoly 
and of these throughout their growths and phases. 

Again notice the living twig of the tree before us; and 
how each leaf, however the worse for tear and wear, is n 
the less mothering its bud for next year. Thence visua 
the tree, the orchard, the forest, and these throughout the v 
world; thereafter do we not feel more emancipated from t 
the current rival schools, of revolution and of reaction? 4 
even see them as life-blind quarrelers in the dark? And tho 
this be also the winter of our discontent, shall we not all 
more take courage in assured hopefulness of the returr 
spring? 


IV. 


ET us observe root as well as branch of our tree 
knowledge, and visualize the leaf-molds of earlier c 
ures, from which our advancement of learning draws its 
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cein we find the key to the paradox that our review of the 
nces bespeaks not only a return to nature, but the in- 
vensable renewal of education, as truly classic. 

Jur generation’s task has been too much merely that of 
incipating ourselves, or at least our children, from the 
d verbiage of Latin, of Greek, of Hebrew, entombed in dull 
ido-logical grammars, in pedantic commentaries and pon- 
ous lexicons. We have too long gone to school to outworn 
fants of the decay of the Renaissance, with their centuries 
formal composition and verse-making, not a line of which 
\ lived, since so few deserved to. Conversely, the truer 
olars have been busy in the re-excavation and recovery 
classic cities, in the re-appreciation of their art, the re- 
slation of their drama. Above all, we are recovering their 
ential secrets. Thus Hellenism, with all its mythologies, 
3 poetizing the life of man at its fullest and brightest, so that 
Olympians were types of the phases of life, and the Muses 
moods of its spirit. These were the true immortals, latent 
w in every child. Here then is social heritage, as true as 
- organic “heredity”; since in our own human possibilities, 
more in those of our children, who may thus more fully 
out their lives. For though in heredity, our ancestors 
ply determine us, as to heritage we choose our ancestors. 
at indeed is what libraries and universities are for helping 
ito do. 

9 too our sociology will not much longer be content with 
te “consciousness of kind,” mere “herd-instincts,” ‘‘mob- 
ulses” or other pallid abstractions of modern democracy, 
often at its weakest and worst. We see that it is the region 
its villages, its towns, above all its true cities, that yield 
essential and substantial material of social science; so 
have to survey and interpret all these. (Hence The 
vey!) 

n what lines of interpretation? The developmental of 
tse, the evolutionary; brushing aside therefore the pre- 
lutionary psychology and economics still lingering in so 
ny of the universities, yet also in other “dark places of 
- earth,’ as are too much also its business cities. For the 
iter this emancipation in youth from such debased mythol- 
es was not merely from upbringing in nature, nor from 
erson, Ruskin and Carlyle, and the poets; but notably also 
ough having to write, now some forty years ago, the article 
rasitism (Animal) for the Britannica. With all the 
own kinds of parasites, innumerable loathsome forms, mar- 
lled and reviewed, and seen as all more or less degenerates 
m better stocks, their interpretation stood out clear. What 
s the evil spell under which so many forms of life had 
len, and are falling still? How is it that their young so 
en look at first like those of undegenerate kindred, and may 
a time seem as full of life and energy? Why do they 
tle down, and lose youth and its perfection day by day? 
hy does the bright eye fade, even disintegrate and vanish, 
ving its owner in darkness? Why do the keen sensitive 
lers vanish, the brain-ganglion stop growing, and go back 
most te nothingness? And yet active growth, multiplication 
cn thousand or million fold, yet only to an inert bag when 
e is matured and complete? Why? Because the creature 
.s adopted the utilitarian philosophy, the very economic doc- 
ine which my own professor of that truly dismal science 
id so clearly expounded to me a few years before. For what 
ch parasites aim at, and obtain in practical perfection, is 
actly that ample and perfect nutrition, that successful and 
pid increase of population, that escape from toil, and into 
neral ease of living, that perfect security and safety—ex- 
tly that “progress” we have all so long been taught to strive 
r! Progress indeed, but whitherward? Into degeneracy. 
In short there are species by thousands, even tens of thou- 
nds, which have thus completely anticipated our hedonistic 
ychology and our utilitarian economics. So correspondingly, 
ese psychologists and economists, with their politicians of 


Whatever Your 
Question 


Why work harder 
than necessary in 
washing clothes? 
Naptha —the 
great, safe cleaner 
—and splendid 
soap combined 
in Fels-Naptha, 
loosen dirt easier 
than just soap in 
any form. Safely, 
too! 


Send 2c in stamps for sample 
Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 


in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 

Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


AY 

Be it the pronunciation of vitamin or marquisette or 
soviet, the spelling of a puzzling word—the meaning 
of overhead, novocaine, etc., this “Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 words. 2700 
pages. 6000 illustrations. Constantly improved and kept 
up to date. Copyright 1924. Regular and India Paper 
Editions. Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. -Cross 
Word Puzzle workers should be equipped with the New 
International, for it is used as the authority by puzzle 
editors. 

FREE Pocket Maps if you name Survey Graphic. 


G.&C.MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 
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The Professional School 
of Social Work 


acts on the principle that “practical experience”, 
in order to be real “training”, must be 


Selected—to insure broad, systematic acquaint- 

ance with a wide variety of typical 

situations 

Supervised—to insure true insight and thought- 
ful initiative, to avoid both waste 
and haste, to develop the habit of 
self-criticism, and to stimulate a 
right sense of professional responsi- 
bility 

Interpreted—to clarity objectives, to reveal re- 
liable techniques and principles, to 
supplement personal experience of 
others, and to relate that experience 
to the findings of modern science 

Intensive training is “practical experience’ — 

it pays. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


Fall Term opens September 21. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
in 
Medical Social Service 
Miss Kate McMahon, Director 
Psychiatric Social Service 
Miss Suzie L, Lyons, Director 
Children’s Work 
Miss Katharine P. Hewins, Director 
A Course in Psychiatric Social Work for Family 
Social Workers 


July 8 to August 19 


Fall Courses in Children’s Work, Family Welfare, Medical Social 
Service, Psychiatric Social Service, Community Work, Public 
Service. 


Address The Director, 18 Somerset Street, 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, 14, 


Training School for Public Service 


25 Huntington Ave., Boston 


Intensive one year course preparing women for lucrative 
positions in the public service. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. A new field, with a large demand for women. 


Send at once for booklet. 


TRAINING IN RECREATION 


Five weeks Summer Term at Camp Gray, Saugatuck, 
Michigan 
New Finnish Gymnastics for women, athletics, swimming, 
dramatics, games, folk dancing, and other courses. 
Write for Catalog 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 South Halsted Street (Hull-House) 
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7 
course to match, have essentially been formulating for 1 
own species in modern times the like process of degener 
so their indices and tests of progress, their all-essential doet 
of “happiness,” turn out to be of the wrong sort. Sine 
classifiers of species of all kinds, we have to find names 
them, what better—in all their varieties (capitalistic or 
cialistic here mattering little) than one which adds a si 
letter, for precision, to their own—Futilitarians! 

What then is the real path of progress throughout 
organic world? Most briefly, that illuminated by “the b1 
eyes of danger,” that which climbs up Hill Difficulty, ins 
of evading it. For such paths involve the active use of all 
organs and activities that the other choice leaves passive, 
thus decay. Nor this merely as regards survival; but | 
and yet more significantly, progress is through the evolu 
and cooperation of the sexes, and this towards the life 
care of offspring. Self-interest has no program of educa’ 
nor even any economy of resources for its successors. It le 
its more degraded but more candid representatives to say 
right—‘“What has posterity done for us, that we should — 
for posterity?” Is not that, for evolutionary biology—no 
speak of sociology or morals—the supreme blasphemy, 
Life? 

The very word “happiness” has been so degraded 
abused that we now need other terms, and fuller concepts 
express the psychologic urge, and organic drive of being, 
élan of life. Observe this in the highest class of beings 
Mammalia, distinguished not—-as Futilitarians, and their | 
ticians, so constantly think—by their masculine vigor of 
dation or of war, but essentially by the degree and deve 
ment of their special character—and name—of mothe: 
This comes of no mere passive happiness, of safety and sec 
wellbeing—goal of our middle-class retired business mer 
their politicians, and their moderately endowed professors 
comes first of all through the impassioned ecstacy of 
which no fears, much less insecurities, can restrain, and w 
is ever rising above survival-considerations altogether. 
culminates in the agony of birth, greatest in our own 1 
developed species, and so far seeming-increasing as it 
vances. It further gathers head in an unprecedented and 
assuredly increasing time and toil, towards care of offsp1 
On this prolonged nurturing—as all mankind has ever s 
yet left to John Fiske to especially develop its significan 
has turned the superior and continued evolution of man. 


Ne 


HEN we find in old writings—even though these 

have lost their formal authority for many of us— 
conception of a contrast —between life on one side as a b: 
and easy way of safety, prosperity, security, and on the o 
side as a narrow path of difficulty and danger towards 
contrasted ideals, high and hard to reach—we shall not go 
wrong in identifying the former as an ancient, yet truly cla 
delineation of arrest, degeneracy and parasitism; and the lz 
as portrayal, in the vivid terms of an earlier epoch, of asc 
ing evolution, in which life functions at higher and hi 
levels, and at cost whatever efforts and pains of hi 
adaptation. 

Such past hostility of science toward religious teaching 
there has been was essentially with the claims which use 
be put forward for these as final authorities, thus limi 
our scientific freedom of enquiry into the world of nature 
the ways of man. We have resisted these claims of 
guardians, and still do so: but when we thus find that 
literature they cherish, has long ago anticipated our mo 
studies of life, in its evolutionary forking of alternative r¢ 
we are bound to acknowledge their priority. 

Let me affirm then, from a long lifetime’s experience of 
toils and joys of botanical, zoological and anthropolo 


studies, that there is no more fascinating or fruitful field 
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evolutionary study than that of religion.* From the present 
naturalistic approach, this becomes nothing less than the inter- 
pretation of human life, in terms of the highest ideals its 
founders have attained, and their highest exponents could ex- 
press. It hence becomes for us a comparative study of previous 
theories of evolution—not especially of organic evolution, nor 
in a world made in six days, but of psychological, social and 
moral evolution, illuminating us at every turn. 

So when my Indian students of sociology ask me “what to 
read,” I say, “Do not forget your own sacred books; but read 
carefully also those of other peoples and faiths. Though, as 
you know, I am not in the least here as a missionary to convert 
you, I must say I know of nothing in the literature of sociology 
to compare with the Hebrew (and Christian) Scriptures. For 
here (whatever else) you have a comparatively simple society, 
of an unusually gifted people, in a small region, given over 
essentially to agriculture, yet with growing towns of their 
own, and one amazing culture-City. Moreover all this region 
and city was surrounded throughout its history by the succes- 
sive Great Powers of the past. Hence a literature of many 
kinds, from early patriarchal times onwards, to kingly and 
imperial. And thus not only records of priceless value for 
the chequered history of civilization, but more; reflections 
upon life by many successive thinkers, and at all levels, from 
the homeliest folk-wisdom in proverbial aphorisms, to the most 
penetrating and outspoken criticisms ever penned of all these 
forms and states of society, throughout their ups and downs, 
their deteriorations and renewals. Of such society then we have 
4 presentment surpassing those of any other civilization. And 
beyond this not only a wealth of great poetry, but an idealisa- 
tion of individual conduct, of family and social life, and of 
region and city, in the main unsurpassed elsewhere in the 
historic world. Indeed thus, with science, Re-religion is in the 
making. So— 

Stand up to critic science, 

Good Christian, Moslem, Jew! 

The things you read in Sacred Books 
(Long since revealed to you) 

In solemn and archaic tone, 

—Respond to in a reverent moan, 

On Sunday—Friday—Sat.— 

Though seldom brought outside for use 
Are capable of that! 

Throughout the rest of week, they’re—true!!! 
—Clear Social Science, that! 


VI. 


OW let us return to that correlation between the simple 

occupational life and its high scientific achievement with 
which we began; recall the belated entrance of the scientist to 
the full professional status of the church and the law; and his 
kinship to the manual worker, whom indeed he experimentally 
continues. Hence the fact is, that science and its researches 
can no more be produced by city institutions apart from the 
nature-contacts from which they arose, and on which they 
depend for continued life, than can roses be grown in flower 
vases. A zoological station like Wood’s Hole, on Cape Cod 
—a real fishery-place—is thus more productive than can be 
college departments without it; and this in the proportion of 
direct first-hand contacts with the life of the sea. Thus the 
modest station of Roscoff in Brittany was in my time far 
more really educative than the magnificent and better-known 
institution at Naples. For at Roscoff we roughed it as com- 
rades, and went out to sea and shore, with sailor-fishermen, 
themselves true naturalists. 

Consider, for example, with the critical eye of common 
sense, a great national and central educational British insti- 
‘tution like the Royal School of Mines and Museum of Prac- 
\tical Geology. Where in common sense should that be situated ? 


[i Of Papers of Conference on Living Religions of the Empire (London 


New York Post- 
Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital 
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A Course in 


Medical Social Service 


begins October 1st and March Ist 


Se TT TTY 


For particulars write to 


THE DEAN, 300 East Twentieth Street 
New York City 


\ 


Cat Gat Cad 


HE School’s six-quarter course of 

graduate character enables the 
student to prepare for a responsible 
position in one of several specialized 
fields. Opportunity is afforded also to 
obtain a condensed knowledge of the 
principles and methods which underlie 

social work generally. A descrip- 

tion of courses will be sent 
upon application.... The 
Fall Quarter begins 
October fifth. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


(University and Sociological Society, 1924) 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES / 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Banger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American people in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
eontrolled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly iicensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van Ingen, M.D., 
Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, M.D., General Executive. Objects: 
Sound promotion of child health, especially in cooperation with the 
official health and education agencies. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes ‘Rural 
America” (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING—Promotes the ~nase of the hard of hearing; 
assists in forming organizations. Pres., Dr. Gordon Berry; Field 
pecreeny Miss Betty Wright, 1601 35th St. N.W., Washingten, 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business man- 
ager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice, Its official organ is.the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deeriu Call, secretary and editor, 
€12-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment 
ond oe Publication free on request. Annual membership 
ues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
Aves $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, Inc.,—730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone: Circle 9623. To secure Mothers 
Allowance laws in states now having no such provision; to pro- 
mote desirable amendments to existing Mothers Allowance laws, 
to harmonize them with the maximum necessary protection of 
dependent children; to secure proper laws affecting adoption, 
boarding out and placing out of dependent children; so far as 
possible to secure home life for normal children in preference to 
sending them to institutions; to aid in the enforcement of Mothers 
Pension and kindred laws. States Council of Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of America comprises representatives of practically every 
state. Committee publishes digest of laws and educational material 
on Mothers Pension and kindred topics. Invites requests from 
responsible public and private organizations for aid in Mothers 
Pension problems. Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Honorary Chairman; Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First 
Vice-President; Edward F. Brown, Executive Secretary. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, recretary. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 20 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, follow-up of New 

Americans, Raymond E. Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. S. 
Macfarland and Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22d St., N.Y.C. 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. fF. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. BE. Haynes, Sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal, Publishes ‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg. principal. 


_ NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATION SERVICE—To assemble data 
(nternational social problems and through ‘work with individ 
cases to develop methods of international social service. Head 

quarters, London. Viscountess Gladstone, chairman; Profes 
Hilbert Murray, treasurer; Ruth Larned, executive. Address 
inquiries to American bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York Ci 
Oirector, Mary E. Hurlbutt. 


: 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 

42nd Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound meth 


in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric clint 
visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar services 
to conduct related studies, education and publication; and 
interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 
Prevention of Delinquency. F 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIA 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss M 
Cratty, general secretary. 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and travell 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Y. 

C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born; 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretaries 
at work in 4§ centers in the Orient, Latin America and Europe 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
general secretary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, 
agricultural investigations. Works for improved laws and admin- 
istration, children’s codes. Studies child labor, health, sch 
recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Annual] membership, 
posited $25 and $100 includes monthly publication, ‘“‘The Ameri 


INC. (est. 1918, 
incorp. 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). Pro- 
motes as its chief object the building of character in the children 
of America through the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation with other 
organizations, to originate and disseminate educational material 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, slides, and insignia, 
Through its “Knighthood of Youth’’ it provides homes, schools and 
church schools with a method of character training through actual 
practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Amos L. Frescott, 
Treas.; Charles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.— 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles P. Emerson, 
president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical director; Dr. Clar- 
ence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
delinquency, and other mental problems in human behavior, educa- 
tion, industry, psychiatric social service, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” 
quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘‘“Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $ .508 
year, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hath 
away, secretary; 130 East 22nd Street, New York. Objects: To fur 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service 
for local organizations and legislation, publish literature of move 
ment—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York Stat 
Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Gertrude Vaile 
president, Denver, Colorado; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Pach year it holds an annua 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meet- 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Conference will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in the Spring 
of 1926. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upol 
payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—2109_ Broadway 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Bstelle M. Sternberger 
ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion an 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Miss Florin: 
Lasker, chairman. For the protection and education of im 
migrant women and girls. 
Department of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs, Leo H. Herz, chair 
man, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAI 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—34 
Madison Avenue, New York City (Telephone, Vanderbilt 1200, 
Composed of 344 business and professional men, representing 1,64 
Associations in 48 states, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, and 38 
Associations in 32 Foreign Lands. Officers: F. W. Ramsey, Cleve 
land, O., President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman of the General Boar 
John R. Mott, New York, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Mrs. Fannie M. Pollal 
president; Mary L. Ely, Educational Secretary. Non-sectarian an 
self-governing organization of working women’s clubs for recreatic 
and promotion of program in Adult Education. Vacation Camp 
472 West 24th St., New York City. ~ 
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ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., direc- 
or, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
rdization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
eational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—315 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. To obtain progressive legislation for physical 
ucation. Established at the request of a committee ereated by 
the United States Bureau of Education; 35 national organizationz 
cooperating. Maintained by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y; 
127 BE. 23rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negre 
social workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a “journal of Negro life.”’ 


mr 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Bvanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
Bighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Moraiity, Scientlific Temperance Instruction, Ameri- 
canization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal’? published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
the work shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
1CA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
H. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
of year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
on playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
Tesentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions— John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Delinquency and Fenology, Industrial 
Studies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Social Legislation, 
Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Rouniation o&er to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
®ent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negre 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
Bducation. 


SPEAKERS: 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHorR’s REsrarcH 
Rorvau 500 Fifth Avenue. New. York. 


Special Issues of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Harlem, Mecca of the New Negro, 50 cents 
Mexico, A Promise, 50 cents 
Giant Power, 50 cents 


Regional Planning, 30 cents 


Survey AssociaTEs, INc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


(In answering advertisements please mentio 


In the heart of a mining-centre, one would naturally say; like 
that of Freiberg in Saxony: surely not where no mining is, 
was, or can be; and where nothing of geology in nature can 
ever again be seen. But this is to forget that “Royal” indicates 
metropolitan, that “Practical” here means administrative: 
hence its situation must be within radiance of these atmos- 
pheres! Thus we find it not even in suburban London, where 
they at least mine clay for bricks; but at the centre—Piccadilly! 
Thus too the Imperial Institute of Technology is located in 
a region purer of contamination from such toil than any other 
that could be found upon this Kingdom’s map—South Ken- 
sington! Similarly, the “Ecole des Mines’ (LePlay’s!) of 
France lies in the Boul’ Mich’; and even the Ecole d’Agri- 
culture in the great city too! And in the corresponding college 
of our own city, I am told today of written examinations in 
bee-keeping with certificates for those who have never kept 
them nor even experienced the first real lesson of a sting! 

Despite the profound self-deception of the would-be ‘‘prac- 
tical men,” who put such institutions in such supremely wrong 
places, it is only fair to say that they have not been entirely 
without fruit. Thus Huxley was first at Piccadilly, and then 
Kensington. Breadwinning gave him no option but to accept 
his situation at the museums, and to work at such picked 
specimens as could be brought there: but he none the less had 
had a great voyage of youth behind him. LePlay was head of 
the Ecole des Mines: but constantly through life escaped to 
travel widely, knowing all about mines and miners, from 
English Midlands to the Ural. Distinguished names such as 
these are then of service, to justify, to their founders, and 
their shrine-worshipping public, such institutional misplace- 
ments; while their amazingly small productivity of successors 
to such men is blamed on the “poverty of average intelligence.” 
But such average is produced artificially, and by “the syste- 
matic blighting of buds’—as my gentle colleague Arthur 
Thomson, who never uses “strong language,” so accurately calls 
it. Stanley Hali’s Adolescence is here the decisive classic, 
which no proper bureaucrat dare read: since once for all 
identifying young life with the varied potentialities of genius; 
although, like all young buds, only too easily examined and 
averaged away. 

If we would educate for the physical sciences, we must 
above all keep in touch with their most characteristic natural 
phenomena, the most convenient centres for their study, and 
the corresponding workshops of their applications. So too for 
the sciences of nature. Darwin’s inveterate truancy, at school, 
at Edinburgh and at Cambridge, prepared him for his 
Naturalist’s Voyage, and his subsequent interpretations of 
it. The statue of Audubon’s leading rival or successor 
in American ornithology (Wilson), stands today in his native 
town of Paisley; but with an inscription decently omitting 
the essential point of his history—that he left for America to 
escape transportation to Australia, as the most inveterate of 
local “poachers’”—a term which is our only correct legal 
verbiage for ramblers and explorers. 

The two Geikie brothers, our best-known British geologists 
of the past generation, learned their science from boyhood in 
free rambling on our Edinburgh hills, and later in field sur- 
veying; but none of it at the University. Though successively 
professors of geology at Edinburgh, and with admirable teach- 
ing powers and resources, they turned out graduates indeed, 
but none to compare with themselves. The supreme work 
of Lyell, his Principles of Geology, owes no debt to his 
school or college education; it was derived from the observa- 
tion and interpretation of his own familiar home-region and 
boyish haunts along Arbroath cliffs and caves; and later 
developed by travel. And thus it was that Lyell became above 
all Darwin’s acknowledged teacher of evolution throughout 
nature. 

This theme might be extended indefinitely; and indeed it 
needs to be, at a time when great educational institutions are 
rivaling each other in setting up (Continued on page 512) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions, Cash with orders, 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


THE HEAD RESIDENT of large Set- 
tlement, not in New York, desires about 
September rst, the services of a competent 


secretary. Send detailed application to 
5246 SURVEY. 
WANTED: Man to manage orphan- 


age of 5,000 boys. State age, family re- 
sponsibilities, experience, church connec* 
tions. 5240 SURVEY. 


TRAINED NURSE for resident position 
for Baby’s floor of a Day Nursery. Ad- 
dress box 5245 SURVEY, stating particulars 
about experience, references, and salary. 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR for New York 
Settlement, four or five evenings a week 
beginning October rst. 5188 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Psychologist, $1200 a year 
and maintenance. New York State Re- 
formatory for Women, Bedford Hills, N. 
Y. Apply Superintendent. 


FIELD WORKER for September first, 
in a Girls’ Home which is sufficiently small 
for field worker to do an interesting and 
intensive piece of work. 5248 SuRVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
——— eee ee ee ee 

SEVERAL attractive openings out of 
town for social workers. Salary $1800 to 
$2500. Executive Service Corporation, 
1515 Pershing Square Bldg. New York 
City. j 
ee 

COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERY- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


—— 
ISS RE Oe 


OPPORTUNITY 


YOUR CHANCE. A man or woman of 
fine personality, having a recent record of 
directing some “over the top” social ser- 
vice financial campaigns, may join forces 
with an established Boston office on an 
equitable basis. Some money may be re- 
quired. Give full particulars. Address 
5226 SURVEY. 


sles inseam 


TEACHERS WANTED 
a ey 
TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and _ universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chi- 
cago; Southern Building, Washington; 

1454 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: An experienced man to act 
as Superintendent of a farm school for 
neglected and delinquent boys. One cap- 
able of carrying on a constructive work 
5249 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOSPITAL Social Service, Institutional, 
Settlement and Family Case Workers; Club 
Leaders and Trained Nurses, available for 
first class positions. Executive Service 
Corporation, Pershing Square Building, 
New York City. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE, experienced, 
psychiatric training wants position in Pro- 
tective or Probation work. 5214 SuRVEY. 


Six 
Pratt 


DIETITIAN open for position. 
years experience Institutional work. 
training. 5230 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Physical Director, 
seven years’ experience, studying in Co- 
lumbia, wishes classes or position starting 
October 1st. 5232 SURVEY. 


TRAINED experienced social worker, 
linguist, woman, open for position with 
social agency, clinic, child study, welfare 
or other organization. 5241 SURVEY. 


WOMAN expert case worker, and in- 

vestigator for institutions, Industrial 
Plants and private. Languages. 5234 
SURVEY. 


POSITION as superintendent (or as- 
sistant) of institution, wanted by college 
man, Jewish. Several years experience 
first rate institution. 5236 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED MATRON, husband 
familiar with musical and _ vocational 
training and the incidental duties of insti- 
tutional work with the problem boy and 
girl, now employed, desire change. High- 
est credentials from leading training 
schools. Further details upon request. 
5247 SURVEY. 
pe 

HEAD WORKER'S position in Settle- 
ment or Community House. Young man 
with successful experience in this capacity. 
Good background of university education. 
5219 SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handboek—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestio Selence courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economies, 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 
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FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


are available October 1, 1925, 
at 


East Side House, New York City, 


to young women wishing to fit them- | 


selves for resopnsible positions in social 
settlement or community work. 


Definite training under expert super- 
vision in neighborhocd surveys, group 
activities and work with adult immi- 
grants of many nationalities. 

Address, 
East Sipe House, 540 East 76th Street, 


HELEN Hart SarRA Lipsy CARSON 
Head Worker Director of Training | 


EXECUTIVE, woman with ten years 
executive experience wishes secretaryship 
of organization with community program. 
TJas broad social v'sion and ability for 
hard work. 5237 SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT with extensive ex- 
perience in institutional work desires 
position as Superintendent of Orphanage 
ot Industrial School for boys. Rural com- 
munity preferred. 5238 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE desires 
position supervising community house or 
institution, 5244 SURVEY. 


MAN, twenty-nine, University graduate, 
four years experience Boy’s Work desires 
Settlement or Organization position, New 
York City or vicinity, evenings. 5227 SurR- 
VEY. 3 


EXECUTIVE (Jewish), ten years ex- 
perience im community organization, re- 
lief, social center, research, self-support, co- 
operation, desires connection. 5225 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED Field, Financial Secre- 
tary and organizer desires appointment for 
August. Temporary or permanent. Fourth 
year Field Secretary “Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund”. Excellent credentials. Letters care 
of above, 225 West goth St., New York 
City. 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT open for position on or about 
October 1st. Has had experience as Sup’t 
of Orphanage and Home for Delinquents. 
References. 5200 SURVEY, 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER: Ex- 
cellent training and several years experi- 
ence in medical social work, family wel- 
fare and research work. Speak Yiddish. 
Opportunity for advancement desired. 5243 
SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT in all its branches, 
also expert food purchaser, and commis- 
sary. Executive, Institutions, schools, or- 
ganizations. 5235 SURVEY. 


POSITION as Superintendent or As- 
sistant Superintendent of Protestant Home 
or Home for Delinquent Children. Ten 
years experience. At liberty, September 
rst.- State salary in first letter. 5239 
SURVEY. 


POSITION as editor or associate, by 
woman Ph.D.—experienced lecturer and 
writer. Can change October x. Employed 
now. 5242 SURVEY. 
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SHOES 


FOR THE LAME 
THE Perfection Extension Shoe for 
y person with one short limb. Worn 
‘th any style of ready-made shoes 
th perfect ease and comfort. Write 
r booklet. Henry S. Lotz, Inc., 105 
ast 28th St., New York City. 


FOR THE HOME 


a Room Managemen; 


r new home-study course, “COOKING FOR 
FIT.” Booklet on request. 
ehool of Home Economics, 849 E. 68th St., Chisage 


Printing 
Multigraphing 
ypewriting 


Mailing 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
# you will investigate you will find that 
ye can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
han you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


ebster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


84th Street. at 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


fth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


40 East 22nd Street 


sraphing| i 5g Mailing 
vriting Seis he | Addressing 


| Ask The Survey about Us! 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
gent will bring results. Rates: 
ce a word, minimum charge $1.50 


in insertion. 
THE SURVEY 
112 Es 19 St. 


———_——S— 


New York 


‘ utes walk from station, 


Travel and Resorts 


Maine 
ANDROSCOGGIN WAYNE 
House and Cottages MAINE 


Centrally located among lakes and moun- 
tains. Best of fishing, bathing, tennis, 
dancing. Write for booklet. 


CONNECTICUT 


ACCOMMODATIONS in charming cot- 
tage within commuting distance of New 
York City, with teacher of art. Two rooms, 
garden, garage. Good table board nearby. 
Excellent commutation service. Five min- 
Address Box 87, 
Darien, Conn. ; 


NEW YORK 


THE LLOYD, Bellport, L. I. 


On South Bay 


Cool, comfortable, charming. Regular guests and 
week-end parties. June 25 up. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS 


No. 1. THE FINANCIAL FEDERATION MOVE- 
MENT. Community chest history, methods, 
accomplishments, failures. 96 pages. $.50 


No. 2. A Mopzt ComMuNITy CHEST Cox- 
STITUTION. 16 pp. $.25. 


No. 3. THE ComMMUNITY CHEST — WHY, 
WHAT AND WHEREFORE? 16 pp. $.25. 


No. 4. Bitty WELFARE’s TRAVELOGUE. Fed- 
eration in terms of the next generation. 
24 pp. Price 25 cents. 


The complete set of four for One Dollar, 
including postage. Harvey Leebron, Box 
73, University of Chicago. 


“THE JEWisH COMMUNITY CENTER, A BASIC 
ProcrRaM IN Civic EpucaTion”. Philip L. 
Seman,. Jewish People’s Institute, 1258 
W. ‘Taylor Street, Chicago, LIllinois. 
Single copy $.so. 

Cuitpren Ix Nuzzp oF Spuciat Cars, by 
Lucile Eaves. Study of childrem of 
broken families, based on records of 
Boston social agencies. Order from the 
W. E. & I. U., 264 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price $1.25, postpaid, cloth. 


Cooxinc For Prorit, by Alice Bradley, 
describes home-study course, which in- 
cludes catering, tea room, cafeteria and 
lunch rocm management. “sz Ways to 
Make Money” free. Am. School of Home 
Economics, 5778 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 
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VERMONT 


BOARD in the country; ideal location, 
in vicinity of the White Mountains. 
Special rates to those wishing to close 
their homes for the summer months. Write 
for Booklet. A. J. Newman, Heights 
House, Lunenburg, Vermont. 


BOARD 


SPACE available for several summer 
residents in large New York settlement on 
river front. Board $50.00 a month. Room 
rent payable in either service or cash. 
5140 SURVEY. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL your small 
house, having some grounds and a fire- 
place, and within a half hour’s ride of 
New York City, to an adult, professional, 
(poorly paid) family. Cash $1,000 with 
monthly payments. Westchester preferred. 
5184 SURVEY. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuRSING shows 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world. Put it 
in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. 
Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MENTAL HycIeNneE: quarterly: $3.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


Bind Your Issues 


Our binder makes a book of The 
Survey. Put in each issue as it 
comes. Take out any issue at any | 
time without disturbing the others. 
Index free at the end of the volume, 
running six months. By return mail 
anywhere in the U. S. A. $2.20. The 
Survey, 112 East 19 St., N. Y. City. 


Best Sellers 


At the National Conference 
of Social Work in Denver 


The Child, The Clinic and The Court, by Jane 
Addams, Julia C. Lathrop, Judge Mack, Dr. 
Healy and many othzzsa; based on the 25th 
Anniversary Conference of the Chicago Ju- 


venile Court. $1.00. 


Youth in Conflict, by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
referee of the Los Angeles, Juvenile Court. 


$1.00. 


The Art of Helping People Out of Trouble, by © 
Karl deSchweinitz. $2.00. 


How Foster Children Turn Out, by Sophie Van 
S. Theis. $1.00. 


The Problem Child in School, by Mary B. Sayles. 
$1.00. 


The Challenge of Childhood, by Ira S. Wile. 
$3.50. 


Three Problem Children, by Committee for Pre- 
vention of Delinquency. $1.00. 


The Unadjusted Girl, by William I. Thomas. 
$3.00. 


Foundations of Personality, by Abraham 


Myer- 
SOND 2. 20= 


Sex and Common Sense, by Maude A. Royden. 
$2.50. 


Races, Nations and Classes, by Herbert A. Miller. 
$2.00. 


Any or all of these books, by 
return mail postpaid in the U.S. 


SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT 
112 East 19 Street New York 
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OUR CITY OF THOUGHT 
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schools and institutes apart from the natural realities they 
intended to investigate, and from the activities they are 
vised to carry farther. For while the present associ 
holds firm—throughout English-speaking Universities espe 
ly—between the “practical” administrators and the old k 
ish and verbal communicators of knowledge, and while 
“stand together, and keep faithful to our great academic t 
tions”—(of verbalistic empaperment above all things), 
pious donors’ contributions will continue to be safeguard 
as in the parable of the napkin. 7% 
Meantime, let the science student, who “means busin 
go to nature, and to her occupations, for himself. If : 
been money or position that he wanted, he should have s 

them outside, in their relevant occupations. Having sele 
science, let him not then lose its realities for academic g 
or status—after all so insignificantly small in comparison 1 
the rewards of active life and in active thought. 


VII 


F our study is not in nature, of rocks, or forces, but 
I Ruskin’s in Venice, of the stones and human significan 
cities, then shall we need to set our laboratory on their 
Street; yet with scan of their plains to hills and sweep of 
valley section of their civilization, So we shall come i 
succeeding article more particularly to this Outlook Ti 
in Edinburgh. But before taking up its work of civic j 
pretation for city people, let me in my next paper bring wh 
have said of regional and occupational education to the to 
stone of everyday lives—those of two Scotsmen her 
son and myself; since each an outcome of it: 


SHALL WE HAVE BALLADS AGAIN? 
(Continued from page 492) 


them often enough to justify having them; but the deman 
something else in us that wants the room in life which these take 

That blithe peasant life, in the lips and hearts of w 
poverty-worn illiterates the ballads were born, was rich at 
events in these two kinds of leisure: the freedom from econo 
Suspense, and the freedom from a clutter of wares, 
were freer from wares than their lord, who was perhap 
raider, and their abbot, who was often subjected to requisiti 
by the king. ‘ P 

Now the expectation is widespread that we are near : 
beginning of another epoch of civilization. What the ‘ 
social order is going to be like, we spend perhaps too m 
breath in disputing about, since all our forward looks a 
tinged deeply with the old habits of our lives. Any fut 
which we find ourselves able to conceive in any detail de 
in a very real sense “come Streaming from behind us up ov 
our heads.” We conceive of it, consequently, almost alw : 
in terms of more organized, more regimented, more consci 
and formal arrangements of each other’s lives even than no 
What if, instead, when the pendulum turns, an immense rela 
tion of these formalities and pre-arrangements should con 
about?—a condition of society too friendly to be formal?— 
spirit, on the rise at last, of letting ourselves be more sim 
human, moved simply more as neighbors, as kinsfolk? 

I soberly hope that we may then look for ballads agais 
whenever, under one form or another, we let ourselves relay 
into friendship with one another, and abandoning all attemp/ 
at prestige, begin to live a blithe community life, such as fine 
itself at home with songs and dances. 
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